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AN EDITORIAL ABOUT THIS BULLETIN 


HIS issue of “Child and Family Welfare’ introduces a new 

and experimental arrangement of its contents. Readers of 
this Bulletin embrace a wide range of interests and welfare 
experience. They include groups of professional workers and 
executives in our larger centres accustomed to services carried on 
with the community resources and professional contacts of the 
typical metropolitan area. They include others in many smaller 
communities scattered across Canada, where social organization is 
being developed with the limitations of a small staff in towns and 
cities with few social agencies. In many of these communities the 
organization of public welfare departments and private philan- 
thropic work along modern lines is comparatively recent, and 
perhaps as yet far beyond community understanding of the 
over-night growth of social aid in the depression years. The rapid 
expansion of the public relief system has brought into the field 
thousands of workers recruited from other activities and now 
charged with heavy responsibilities in public social aid. 


Then in increasing number there are men and women, not 
professional social workers, but board members, volunteer workers, 
and many others, who, feeling their responsibility as citizens are 
anxious to share in the direction and development of the country’s 
welfare services. They need information and understanding and 
they want their facts in plain language, not in what they feel is 
professional jargon of the trained worker. 

It is hard for a single Bulletin to serve such a diverse clientele, 
but we are endeavouring to do so. The arrangement of this issue 
represents a special effort to do so. For the present we plan to 
place articles of more general interest, written for the information _ 
of a broader public in “lay’’ language in the first pages of the 
Bulletin, and to confine the © shop talk”’ notes which are of particular 
interest to workers in special branches of welfare service, to our 
special sections in the concluding pages. 


We hope that by this arrangement we may serve the needs of 
all our readers with equal acceptance. We shall be grateful for 
any comment or suggestions from our members along the lines of 
this experiment. 


C. W. 











Mr. JoHN T. Hackett, B.C.L., K.C. 


THE COUNCIL'S NEW PRESIDENT 
Cy HE MEMBERS of the Canadian Welfare Council throughout 


Canada will consider the Council indeed fortunate in the 


election to the Presidency by the Board of Governors of Mr. John 
T. Hackett, B.C.L., K.C. 


Mr. Hackett has long been associated with the Council as a 
member of the Board of Governors, and for years has been an 
active force in the organization of social services in the city of 
Montreal. He is a member of the Board of the Family Welfare 
Association of Montreal and was one of the three or four persons 
primarily responsible for the survey and later the organization of 
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services to provide for the needs of the English Catholic population 
of the same city. Mr. Hackett has been continuously associated 


with the development of the Federation of Catholic Charities of 


Montreal, and his broad and tolerant approach to the whole prob- 
lem of the organization of social aid has been of incomparable 
value in the development of better standards of services and 
organization in the whole field of social aid in his city. 

A native of the Eastern Townships, Mr. Hackett comes of 
families long associated with the public life of Canada, his father 
being the late Judge M. F. Hackett and his mother a daughter of 
Mr. Albert Knight, Member of Parliament for Stanstead, which 
Mr. Hackett’s father also represented in the Quebec Legislature 
as a member of both the de Boucherville and Flynn administrations. 

Mr. Hackett himself was educated at St. Charles Seminary 
in Sherbrooke, and Loyola College in Montreal. He holds degrees 
both from Laval and McGill Universities, and in 1920 was created 
a Kings Counsel. He is senior member of the firm of Hackett, 
Mulvena, Foster, Hackett & Hannen, and from 1925 to 1930 him- 
self represented Stanstead in the Federal House. 

Mr. Hackett thus brings to the office of the Presidency long 
association with the Council, broad contacts in Canadian public 
life, and a close association with the organization of community 
welfare services. 


“NO MAN'S” CHILD SEEKS JUSTICE 
FROM THE WORLD. 


(From a current review of humanitarian activities of the League of 
Nations with special reference to the work of the Commission on 
the Protection and Welfare of children and young people.) 


©@ O MAN'S” child,—nullius filius—ran the bitter definition 
of the ancient law for the child born out of wedlock. 

Society's canons and conventions had been defied and therefore the 
child who was born beyond the law must remain forever outside 
their pale. Society was anxious to protect its greatest institution,— 
the family—but through the ages the severity of its penalties bore 
on the child and not on the responsible adults. From before birth 
until death he carried the badge of a nameless one without claim 
to care, protection, parentage or even to the means of life itself. 
The problem is as old as human life itself, and it is therefore 

to be expected that it should be of great international concern. 
In fact, the League of Nations Commission on the Protection and 
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Welfare of Children and Young People has received greater colla- 
boration by more states on this than on any other subject. 
Inquiries into the position of the child born out of wedlock have 
been steadily under way since 1927, and the item has prior place 
on the 1937 agenda. 


Some Direct Questions to the Nations. 


The League's first inquiries sought to establish what the 
rights and obligations of the mother and of the father were towards 
the child born out of wedlock in the different countries of the world. 
Did the law allow action to establish the parentage of the child, 
and, if so, under what circumstances? Did this legislation allow 
children born out of wedlock ever to become legitimized? Could 
a child born out of wedlock, in its own name or in the name of 
others, make any claim for maintenance upon either parent? Had 
such children any rights of inheritance from either mother or father? 
Were there any provisions for either parent becoming automatically 
the guardian of such achild? Or, was guardianship possible through 
the state or through a voluntary social agency? How was such 
guardianship organized? How were other forms of protection or 
aid assured? 

From these inquiries, the Committee was led into other studies. 
Did the Workmen's Compensation Acts, the Unemployment Insur- 
ance provisions, etc., discriminate against the child born out of 
wedlock? How was birth registration provided, and could a child 
get a school certificate or other legal documents without the copies 
disclosing, at all times and in all places, the fact of illegitimate birth? 

What is the illegitimate birth rate in different countries? 
How is this related to marriage laws, social customs and conditions 
of life? Do these rates compare among countries of similar races 
or occupations, or in agricultural or industrial populations? Have 
any of these measures of social protection and special assistance 
had any definite results in affecting the upward or downward 
movement of the birth rate? What effect has modern legislation 
had on the death rate and the social wellbeing of these children in 
different states? 


What basic principles might underlie model legislation applicable 
to different peoples and conditions of life? 


Canada's Problem Increasing. 


All these problems are of great concern to Canadian social 
work. Though Canada’s birth rate for children born out of wedlock 
is among the lowest in the world, and compares directly with that 
among the white population of The United States, it has been slowly 
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but steadily increasing in the last ten years, and stands to-day 
almost 20% higher than in 1926. This increase is in part apparent 
rather than real, due to better birth registration, and so the rate 
more truly reflects conditions than it did fifteen years ago. But 
the rate has been rising in practically every province, and rising 
just as rapidly in some of the provinces with very poor legislation, 
as in those with more adequate enactments. In Manitoba, where 
advanced legislation has been longer in force than in any other 
province, the rate has shown but a slight upward movement in the 
last five years. On the other hand, the Prince Edward Island 
rate has shown a very marked upward movement with equally good 
legislation. 


Legislation and services to care for the child born out of wed- 
lock should provide that the protection that may be necessary for 
the very life of the child should be forthcoming at once. Provision 
should also exist for careful work with the mother and her family, 
and with the putative father, so that, as far as possible, lives shall 
not be ruined and human relations wrecked through misunderstand- 
ing and drastic action. Above all, the child’s interests must be 
protected; he must be assured the right to live; the right to main- 
tenance, and the right to some responsible parenthood and guardian- 
ship. 

The Toronto Infants’ Home has one of the most enviable 
records in North America in the protection of the life and health 
of children born out of wedlock. It has established one of the 
lowest death rates in the world for this group, and it has developed 
a most unusual degree of care in private family homes for its 
infants. Its services lock into the adoption and guardianship 
responsibilities of the Children’s Aid Society. 


Some of our other cities and some of the provincial services 
have developed along similarly progressive standards, but in too 
many of the large centres of the Dominion, and in three of her 
provinces, provisions are pitifully inadequate for the protection of 
this group of infants, of whom over 8,000 are born each year. 


The World's Laws. 


The legislation of the nations of the world falls into two major 
groups. First, there are the countries which, from a legal point of 
view, more or less resemble the French system and the Code 
Napoleon. Under these, the child born out of wedlock has no 
legal connection whatever, through the fact of birth, with either 
its mother or father, and cannot establish any legal claim unless 
either parent acknowledges the child voluntarily or upon judicial 
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procedure. Outstanding in this group are such countries as Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Ecuador, France, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Monaco, 
The Netherlands, Portugal, Spain and Venezuela. 


In the second group of countries, as far as the mother is 
concerned, the position of the child born out of wedlock differs 
very little from that of a child born of legal parentage. South 
Africa sums up this principle in the words ‘“Eene moeder maakt 
geen bastaard.’ (Any child is legitimate to its own mother). 
These systems derive in part from the old Germanic codes. But, 
the child has no claim whatever upon the father unless he voluntarily 
acknowledges his parentage, or unless it is established by judicial 
procedure, and even in the latter case, in many countries, this 
does not establish any legal relationship. These principles are 
found in the laws of Austria, Danzig, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, 
Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, Latvia, Norway, 
Salvador, South Africa, Sweden and Switzerland. 

In between these two groups there are countries that belong 
really to neither but whose laws may bear features of both. Canada, 
Australia and the United States are in a peculiar position, each 
being a federal state, with each component province or state with 
its own legislation. 


Canadian Laws. 

For instance, in Canada, the Province of Quebec, with its old 
Civil Code, approximates to French law, modified at the time of 
the French Revolution, and again in the Code Napoleon, but little 
changed in some of its features in the Canadian province to-day. 
In Quebec, an unmarried mother, to be named a guardian of her 
own child, must be authorized to take the necessary measures by 
a family council which, until six years ago, might consist only of 
seven male relatives or friends. The amendment of that year 
allows women to be members of the council. 

Ontario, Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Alberta and Sask- 
atchewan, and, in more modified degree, British Columbia, have 
the most advanced legislation on the subject in the British Empire. 
Their systems incorporate the constructive features of the well 
known Norwegian Law and in Manitoba and Prince Edward 
Island, special action is possible to ascertain responsibility and 
maintenance where it is alleged that there are more than one possible 
father. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, on the other hand, 
operate under legislation that is based on the old bastardy laws 
of England, which were practically re-cast by the British Parliament 
in 1926. New Brunswick's legislation has incorporated some of 
the more advanced features of the newer legislation of the other 


provinces. 
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The German System. 


Different great states are at opposite ends of the scale. For 
instance, Germany has progressive legislation and an unusual 
system of official child welfare guardians, one of whom is in charge 
of each district into which Germany is divided. Some of the 
official guardians are men, some women, and altogether they have 
over 600,000 wards in care, of whom about 95% are of illegitimate 
birth. They are entrusted with special responsibilities in the 
location and protection of children of illegitimate birth. Auto- 
matically, they become trustees upon the registration of birth, 
and immediately call upon the putative father to acknowledge 
paternity within a specified time, and to undertake, at the same 
time, to pay a fixed maintenance. Generally speaking, the exercise 
of official guardianship has been so effective that voluntary acknow- 

ou" of paternity and assumption of maintenance obligations 
are reported as fairly general throughout the Reich. Where the 
child is left without maintenance, the official guardians apply for 
the ordinary relief available for any destitute child, and supervise 
its administration. 


Denmark, Finland and Austria are other countries in which 
remarkable progress has been made in the development of special 
guardianship provisions of this nature. In Finland the guardian 
acts rather as a trustee, adviser, and counsellor for the mother 
and child. He does not assume direct guardianship responsibility 
unless the mother’s guardianship breaks down. 


Russia. 


The Russian report is an amazing story of a powerful new 
land which is hewing out a very different social and civil structure 
from that of the other western nations. 

The distinction between legitimate and illegitimate children, 

®@.. existing under the old regime, and in most of our states, was 
abolished by decree in December 1917. As the official document 
states, “In the U.S.S.R. it has become so customary to make no 
difference between the rights of legitimate and illegitimate children 
that it is considered superfluous to mention the matter in the laws 
concerning succession duties, allowances, compensation funds, etc.”’ 
The Code of Laws on Marriage, Family and Guardianship has the 
phrase, “children whose parents are not married shall enjoy the 
same rights as children born in wedlock”. 

Under the Russian Code, the birth of any child must be 
declared within a fortnight of the event. The declaration must be 
in writing or in person, and each mother must give the Civil Registry 
Office the Christian names and the surname of the father of the 
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child, or state that she cannot or does not wish to give this 
information. The fact of birth must be established by a doctor's 
certificate or by two witnesses, who may be the parents themselves. 
If either parent makes the declaration alone, he or she must produce 
certificates as to the identity of the other parent. Where the 
parents are not married, registration must carry a formal acknow- 
ledgment by the father that the child is his. 


The registration of a marriage is really not compulsory for the 
Soviet Republics, but is instituted to facilitate the protection of 
the rights of women and children. The fact of the marriage itself 
may be proved by joint education of the child, by mutual assistance 
in the form of money, and so the difference in registration of 
legitimate and illegitimate births is largely formal, lying chiefly in 
the fact that the names of the parents on a birth certificate will 
not be the same in the case of children in the non-registered union 
However, as the laws allow a woman to keep her own name when 
she marries, even this difference does not necessarily suggest a 
non-registered union. Children regarded as born out of wedlock 
in Russia are chiefly those whose parents either have not been 
married or being unmarried have not lived together more or less 
permanently. If there is any disagreement as to the registration 
of the child’s name and as to maintenance obligations, the Court 
of Guardians of the district immediately grants an informal hearing 
and its judgment prevails. 


The Family Code of Russia states that parents may only 
exercise their rights in the child's interests. These rights consist 
largely of choosing the manner in which they shall discharge their 
obligations towards the child. The rights and obligations of a 
father and mother are absolutely equal. Both are obliged to take 
care of the child under age, to give him a proper education, provide 
for his upkeep, and defend his interests, etc. All decisions must 
be made jointly, and in case of disagreement are again referrable 
to the Court of Guardians. 


There is no maximum or minimum in the maintenance pay- 
ments required for the child. The proportion payable by mother 
or father is fixed according to the means or wages of each, and 
married fathers and husbands who have deserted their families are 
liable to pay up to 50% of their wages for their maintenance. 
Under the publicly organized system of employment, such decisions 
are easily enforceable by the Courts of Guardians. Either parent 
may claim the custody and upbringing of a child, if the care being 
provided by the other parent is deemed inadequate. Maintenance 
extends until fourteen and sixteen years of age (under which ages 
apprenticeship and paid work are strictly prohibited by the legisla- 
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tion of the Republics), and may include, also, the mother’s expenses 
in connection with the birth of the child. Maintenance obligations 
carry back to the parents’ parents and are enforceable in the case 
of all the dependent children. Non-payment of maintenance is 
punishable by a fine or imprisonment for six months. 


An Eastern Law. 


Perhaps the next report placed on the League table comes 
from Iraq, and here, under the old Islamic Law, there is really no 
middle course. A child must be acknowledged by the father or its 
paternity must be established by decision of the court. Legitimacy 
is then established with all its obligations on the parent, and if it 
is not established the child has no rights whatever. There is no 
middle course whereby the child born out of wedlock can claim 
maintenance or protection as such. Any action must be based on 
legitimacy. 


An Inspiration and a Hope. 


In the ten years in which the League inquiries have been 
under way, country after country, utilizing this information from 
other lands, has provided more adequate measures of protection 
for this most tragic group of children in their population. There 
has not been one session of the Committee in which some state 
has not reported substantial improvement in the measures taken 
for the health, life and protection of “no man’s” child. Indeed, 
in this one field alone the League Commission has carried the 
nations far on the way to making life better and happier for some 
millions of these children throughout the world. And it will 
continue to press forward by international inquiry and agreement 
until every state agrees, in the words of the new Serbian Law, to 
give each such child “care for its life and health, a good education, 
and guidance in the path of faith, law and happiness’. 


C, W. 


WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 
“TOLANNING the Welfare Programme’ will be the central 


theme of a series of regional welfare conferences which will be 
held in different parts of Canada this autumn under the joint 
auspices of the Canadian Welfare Council and Community Welfare 
Agencies. 

The following questions in the planning of welfare services are 
being circulated to stimulate discussion in connection with these 
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conferences. To the fore in almost every community, they 
challenge the interest alike of tax payer, welfare worker, and that 
“almost one-fifth’ of a population which constitutes Canada’s 
present army of social dependents. 


Toward National Wellbeing 


What is the cost and extent of social aid in Canada to-day, 
and to what degree is organized welfare effort meeting this 
challenge? Has the relief situation shown material improvement 
in recent months? 

What are the residual problems of a half decade of shattering 
economic strain and “emergency” social assistance? What contri- 
bution can social work offer to the life of to-day, and how can it 
render its contribution most effectively? 


Preserving Home and Family Life 

What are the principles which should characterize the com- 
munity's provision for family welfare service, the ascertainment of 
underlying needs, and the means and methods of meeting those 
needs? How can the resources of home and family life, the church 
and the community be mobilized to contend with those forces which 
threaten the home beset by social and economic difficulties? 

What is a fair basis of partnership between the public authority 
and the voluntary agency in meeting employment needs, providing 
services and material help to people in trouble, and coordinating 
community efforts toward general wellbeing? 


Public Welfare to-day 


What are the essentials in the administration and services of 
the well organized public welfare department? What is the nature 
and extent of present federal, provincial, and municipal provision 
for assistance to persons financially dependent or in other need due 
to unemployment or other causes? 

What are the limitations of residence, statute or regulation 
which do, or which should, define the application of public assistance 
measures? 

How may public welfare services be organized to provide 
adequately for ascertainment of need, administration, personal 
service and supervision, and effective co-operation with voluntary 
agencies? What are the accepted responsibilities and trends of 
public welfare in Canada and what are its goals in administration 
and service? 


Community Health Services 
What services are essential to an adequate community health 
programme? What principles should characterize the organization 
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and scope of the public health department, the development of 
educational and preventive services? 


What facilities are needed for clinical treatment, home and 
hospital and convalescent care of the sick who are unable to provide 
these services for themselves? What is the contribution of the well 
organized hospital social service department? What are the health 
needs of the client as seen by the social agency working with 
families? 


Child Care and Protection 


What are the principles which characterize our legislation and 
organized effort in behalf of the unprotected child in Canada? 
What safeguards are observed in the transfer of guardianship, and 
what services are needed to protect the child in his own home? 


What are the functions and responsibilities of the Children’s 
Aid Society, and what are its proper relations with other community 
welfare agencies? What provision should be made for the care of 
the unmarried mother and her child? Where do the adoption 
laws fit in, and what safeguards should surround adoption? 


Leisure Time Interests 


How shall we meet the challenge of youth to our present day 
society? What problems of adjustment are presented by the 
adolescent boy or girl in school and welfare services? How can 
we provide for the recreational needs of the whole family within 
and without the home? How can we maintain threatened morale? 
What is our responsibility in affording opportunity for the study 
and examination of changing social concepts? 


Organizing Community Resources 


How can we formulate an adequate programme of community 
welfare service? What are the minimum essentials in such a 
programme? How may the responsibility for community welfare 
planning be effectively discharged, and what groups should partici- 
pate in the planning function? 


What are the respective functions of the Council of Social 
Agencies, the Community Chest or Welfare Federation, and the 
Social Service Exchange, and what machinery is necessary for the 


accomplishment of these purposes? 
M. B. 





FOSTER FAMILY CARE FOR CHILDREN 


E. MILDRED SELLERY, Infants’ Home, Toronto 


A CHILD thrives best in its normal setting, the home. Many 
years of experience in giving institutional care has so thorough- 
ly convinced child caring agencies of this fact that not the slightest 
doubt remains—that is, when the selection of homes, placements 
and supervision are carried out according to approved standards. 


How Are Homes Found? 


The idea to-day of foster homes for children is not as novel 
as it was fifteen or twenty years ago, so that to-day, as a general 
rule, people are ready to accept the idea without prejudice; this 
was not the case a few years ago. The illegitimate child, the 
dependent, neglected, deserted child calls out the sympathy and 
interest of people, so that it is only necessary that they know that 
homes are wanted for these children to have them coming voluntarily 
to the agency to assist in this work. 


An active Board of Directors, interested in good publicity 
methods, will soon “noise abroad”’ the fact that the agency is now 
looking for homes. Talks to church and club groups may also be 
effective, and enlisting the help of influential individuals, such as 
physicians, clergymen and teachers, who are in touch with people 
who might be good foster parents, soon starts the ball rolling. 


Other foster families, when once the scheme is launched, prove 
the most valuable source of good foster homes. 


The home finder on the agency's staff, in going about her investi- 
gations, meeting with “references” given by the applicant, is able 
to do real publicity work. 

General publicity, such as newspaper articles featuring the new 
plans of the agency, attract attention. Regular reporting by the 
agency keeps the work before the public so that there is continuity 
of interest, and very soon there is a continuous supply of applicants 
seeking to know about the possibilities of the work. 

The best publicity in the long run is good sound work. Poor 
work, on the other hand, will offset any amount of publicity and 
will soon make it difficult for an agency to secure reputable homes. 


What is a good Foster Home? 

The majority of homes, even the best, have their liabilities as 
well as their assets, but there are certain fundamental essentials to 
each and every home accepted without which it would be unwise 
to consider it for the care and training of children. 
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Foster parents must be people of good personal character, 
sympathetic, cheerful, and able to understand child nature and 
child needs, harmonious in their own relationships, and successful 
with their own children. They should be people of good native 
intelligence, capable of embracing new ideas, dependable in living 
up to agreements, and reliable in carrying out instructions. There 
should be reasonable financial security, suitable location, accommo- 
dation, and home-making ability. This latter takes into consider- 
ation cleanliness, orderliness, proper preparation of food, and 
home-like surroundings. All members of the household should 
be in good health, free from communicable disease or any defect 
that could affect a child adversely. Self-interest, as a motive in 
taking a child, can rarely prove satisfactory. To approximate the 
ideal situation, a child should be wanted for its own sake. 


Special qualifications needed in a home vary according to the 
type of work undertaken. The baby, placed for adoption, must 
find in his new home such qualities as can meet his needs when he 
reaches adolescence. Cleanliness and an appreciation of the need 
to adjust the life in the home to the routine of the baby, together 
with a spirit of co-operation with the nurse and doctor, are out- 
standing assets for baby care. 


When an unmarried mother is a visitor to the home, the foster 
mother must be one who will not unwisely guide her but will give 
her good counsel and instil in the young mother some ideals of 
family life toward which she may strive for accomplishment. 


In the home of the toddler, the essentials one wishes for are a 
respect for the child's individuality, skill in training the child in 
his routine habits, and an appreciation of his emotional make-up 
and possibilities of his development through play activities. At 
no period is there a greater need for the foster parents to call on 
their resources of “emotional control,” for the child “tries out” 
those in his immediate environment, sensing their reactions and 
copying their behaviour. A placid temperament, a fine sense of 
humor, and a tolerance toward the activities of this period when 
a child “learns by doing” are characteristics of foster parents who 
are the most successful with the pre-school child. 


Procedure of Investigation 


Evaluating foster homes requires sound judgment and know- 
ledge of human nature as well as an understanding of the child's 
requirements, so that the person on whom the responsibility rests 
for placing a child in a home not his own should be most carefully 
chosen. 
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Application: Where it is possible to have an office interview 
with the applicant desiring to provide a foster home, this is found 
to be highly desirable. Much information can be obtained which 
indicates the make-up of the family and the general desirability of 
it for the work. Unsuitable people can be eliminated without the 
extra time taken for the home visit. It is easier also, in this inter- 
view, to obtain the facts about employment, income, etc., and to 
guide in the matter of well chosen references—people who know 
the family from a variety of angles. It is also an opportunity to 
interpret to the applicant the work of the agency and the respon- 
sibility they will be undertaking in offering their home for the 
work. 

Use of Social Service Index:* In communities having a Social 
Service Index, it is customary to learn from the Index if the 
prospective foster family is known to some other foster care agency 
or perhaps health or welfare agencies, as these are valuable sources 
of information which might be either favorable or otherwise and 
thus save much time to the worker doing the investigation. 

Home Visit’ The visit to the prospective foster home should 
be made whenever possible after some of the references have first 
been visited, for it is desirable that the Visitor should be free to 
give the family the mental assurance that they are acceptable if 
she is to produce an atmosphere congenial to the revealing of 
personal history. 

In securing the personal history one wants to know something 
of the environment in which the husband and wife grew up, their 
traditions, their training of their children, and the man’s share in 
the home life, their interest in other people's children, their contacts 
in the community, the breadth of their experience and how it has 
made for the development of character and personality. The 
interview should not consist of a series of questions, but should 
be a friendly conversation that will put the applicant at her ease 
and allow her to reveal her real qualities. Every member of the 
family should be touched on in the course of conversation and if 
possible seen during the visit. It is extremely important, though 
often difficult, for the foster father to be seen, in order to learn of 
his interest and co-operation in the plan. 

Before the interview is ended, the visitor will probably be 
invited to see the home. If not, this should be suggested, for it 
is necessary to know exactly the sleeping accommodation and 
provision made for the foster child. It is wise to leave the way open 
for a second visit to the home before final decision is made. The 
strangeness having worn off, the conversation becomes easy and 
natural, and the real nature of the household appears more clearly. 


* or Social Service Exchange. 
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This visit sometimes brings out facts not previously revealed that 
will show the inadvisability of using the home, but more often, 
unsuspected values are discovered and a further appreciation of 
what type of service it can best render. 


Visits to References: In seeking to establish the correct evalua- 
tion of a prospective foster home, one cannot rely solely upon one’s 
estimate of the family, their home life, or their place in the com- 
munity. A few hours’ contact with a family will hardly reveal 
enough of the truth to enable one to feel sure that the family as a 
whole is worth-while material. One must seek the judgment of 
those who have known the family at close range over a longer 
period, and out of their experience gain additional facts on which 
to base the final judgment. 


One wants to know the relations existing in the home between 
man and wife, the degree of responsibility each is showing toward 
the home and children, the underlying reason for taking the child, 
whether they have a sympathetic understanding of a child's needs, 
and the likely attitude towards the child on the part of other 
members of the family. Inquiry into the health and disposition of 
each member of the family is important. It is also desirable to 
know the grade of housekeeping, their financial condition, their 
interests and standing in church and community. 


Several references should be seen, which should include also 
their family physician and the minister of their church. It is 
possible, in most instances, to learn from the applicant in the 
course of conversation other sources of information not given as 
references, or a reference may suggest some other reliable person, 
if requested, to whom one may go if further information is desirable. 
In working in a territory used for placing, one can build up a large 
body of references—reliable people who can be trained into an 
appreciation of what is needed in the way of information about a 
family desiring to do foster home work. The information: gained 
is weighed in the light of the personality and standards of each 
reference, as well as his experience with the family. Facts that are 
contributed by a group of persons help to weave a picture of the 
whole situation on which the judgment is made. 


Information given by references should be considered strictly 
confidential, and it is only with this assurance that references feel 
safe in giving their opinions frankly. One has to create a feeling 
of confidence as well as of interest in the child's welfare before 
facts wished for are forthcoming. 


Relatives cannot be visited indiscriminately, but they may be 
visited frequently with the applicant’s consent. It is a desirable 
way of knowing more of the family standards, and information 
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gained can be of real value in the investigation. One has to 
remember however, that prejudice either for or against the relative 
desiring a child may need to be taken into consideration. 


The evaluation of the home is made in the light of all the informa- 
tion obtained. It is well if a second person on the staff review the 
information and impressions gained and assist in making the 
decision. The family should be promptly notified when a decision 
has been reached as to whether or not to expect children from the 
agency. In case of disapproval, the grounds for not using the 
home should be frankly stated whenever possible, unless the inform- 
ation on which the home is rejected would involve divulging con- 
fidential information. 


Recording the Information 


It is quite important to record the facts about the foster home 
fully and accurately. A complete account should be kept of what 
is learned through visits to the home and references. The sources 
of opinion about the family should be clearly indicated, with a 
summing up of the home and a recommendation for the type of 
work for which it is best suited. 


The record is used for reference when placements are made or 
changes occur in the family situation, or to assist a new worker to 
a knowledge of the family. 


Choosing the Home for the Child 


Choosing the home in which a particular child is to be placed 
is an extremely delicate piece of work, and should be done only 
with a thorough knowledge of the child’s health, personality, and 
habits, for the home into which the child goes will have everything 
to do with moulding the child’s character and behaviour. The 
foster home should be prepared for the child by the visitor, and the 
co-operation expected explained. 


Supervision 


As one writer has said, “Supervision is the crowning factor in 
developing foster home standards, for it takes, as it were, raw 
home material, and through its creative touch, helps to shape the 
seasoned product’. 


The relationship between foster family and visitor should be 
one of friendly co-operation, and the quality of the visit counts 
more than mere frequency. The visitor should be able to inspire 
confidence so that the foster family will look to her for advice and 
stimulation for further effort. The frequency of visits should be 
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governed by the needs of each case. These should be made just 
as often as is necessary, daily, or every few days in a crisis, weekly 
or monthly under other circumstances. They should not be limited 
to occasions when something has happened, but should be timed to 
anticipate and prevent trouble. 


The points to be covered in the supervision visit should be 
clearly in the mind of the visitor, so that something constructive is 
accomplished in each visit. Time is well spent in giving a foster 
mother the advantage of the visitor's knowledge of children gained 
through experience and study and contact with specialists in this field. 


Health Supervision: An accurate knowledge of the physical 
condition of the child is necessary before placement, so that a 
medical examination should be arranged and repeated at intervals 
dependent on the age and condition of the child. The period in 
the foster home is an ideal time to see about immunization and 
correction of defects that are often neglected by the child’s own 
family. In the case of a baby, it is desirable to have the foster 
home under the supervision of a trained nurse. Lacking this, it 
should be under close oversight of a good paediatrician, and the 
foster mother must be well coached in proper care of infants. There 
is considerable literature available on the care of the baby, the 
health and habit training of the pre-school child, so that to-day 
there is little excuse for the foster mother being left in ignorance 
of approved methods of care. 


Mental Hygiene: ‘The visitor should have enough knowledge 
of this subject to be of help to the foster parents in training the 
child in good habits and wholesome interests, also in advising the 
foster parents as to which punishments are wise and which undesir- 
able in their effects. Children who show marked peculiarities, 
whether of conduct, mental development, or habits, should be 
studied further by a psychologist or a psychiatrist. In this con- 
nection, a psychological test should precede and be a part of the 
consideration of the case. 

Records: A chronological record of the child’s health and 
progress, examinations and recommendations, correction of defects, 
personality difficulties and adjustments, should be kept by the 
visitor. This is valuable information, not only for reference and 
the measurement of progress, but it may later prove a source of 
valuable social data. It is also of value in working out a desirable 
plan for child. 


Parent Education 


In the centres where courses in child study and teaching 
methods have been available for supervisors, classes are being 
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conducted with groups of foster parents, with very good results. 
The meetings are well attended, showing interest in the topics, 
and the application of principles outlined in the classes bear results 
in better habit training in the home. The classes stimulate the 
foster parents to ‘thinking’ and reading, and they seem more 
receptive to instruction, having a better understanding of the 
work and the child. 


CANADA TO LAUNCH HOUSING PROGRAMME AS 
NEW EMPLOYMENT MEASURE 


QO’ the eve of his departure to attend the Assembly of the League 

of Nations, the Prime Minister announced a threefold pro- 
gramme for the stimulation of construction enterprise in housing 
as one line of attack on the unemployment problem. The scheme 
follows recommendations submitted by the National Employment 
Commission and calls for: 


“(1) The renovation and modernization of existing 
dwelling units both in urban and rural districts. 


(2) The construction of new houses and dwelling units 
in urban areas which can be made available at sufficiently low 
rentals to serve the lesser income groups—associated in some 
cases with slum clearance. 

(3) The construction of new houses for those whose 
incomes are adequate only when convenient financial arrange- 
ments for purchase are made available to them.” 


The official statement explains that “bearing in mind that 
repair and modernization of existing houses will absorb more 
workers than any but very large projects under the other two 
groups, and moreover that, while in some communities there is little 
demand for new houses, there are no communities in Canada where 
there are not heavy arrears of maintenance and improvements on 
existing dwellings, a detailed plan has already been worked out to 
take care of the first of the three fields. In special instances, with 
the help of community effort, it will be possible to proceed with 
the scheme forthwith. In its nation-wide scale of application the 
plan will require, in its financial aspects, parliamentary sanction to 
new legislation. This sanction will be asked for at the beginning 
of the forthcoming session.” 


The announcement adds that “the experience of the United 
States with renovation and rehabilitation, over a period, has 
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demonstrated the soundness of this policy to the satisfaction of all 
parties to the arrangement. It has also disclosed its employment 
possibilities, not only by putting loan money to work, but in 
stimulating those who have available funds themselves to effect 
improvement to their properties.” 


The project is based-on the indication that ‘a large, if not 
indeed by far the largest individual group of the employable¥is 
connected with the construction industry. 


Reconditioning 


The first part of the scheme deals with the renovation and 
modernization of existing dwelling units both in urban and rural 
districts and provides for a $50,000,000 program. In_ special 
instances, with the help of community effort, it will be possible to 
proceed with the scheme forthwith. While only financial aspects 
involve legislative sanction, the following co-ordinated lines of 
action will be essential in order to achieve the maximum success in 
stimulating employment: 


(a) Local efforts effectively to ensure that municipal taxation 
obstacles such as increased assessments on house improve- 
ment by repair or modernization shall be removed or 
minimized. 

(b) A publicity program to enlist the broadest community 
support. 


(c) Financial facilities for those who are unable to undertake 
improvements out of past savings. 


Detailed Recommendations 


The detailed recommendations on the Housing, Renovation, 
and Modernization Plan as submitted by the National Employment 
Commission follow: 


(a) The Dominion to guarantee chartered banks and other respon- 
sible approved lending institutions against losses up to 15 per 
cent. of the aggregate value of loans made by each such institu- 
tion for the financing of repairs and improvements of all kinds 
on dwellings; 


(b) The limit of the aggregate loans to be $50,000,000 and the 
limit of the Government risk therefore $7,500,000. 

(c) The Government to retain the right to announce at any time 
that no further loans will be guaranteed for all lending institu- 
tions or for a particular one; 
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(d) The Government administrative action will be limited to 
accepting and recording loans for guarantee; omen claims 
and paying them; 

(e) The conditions which the lending institutions will have to meet 
to obtain the Government guarantee will be: 


(1) Maximum loans on one property, $2,000. 


(2) Loans to bear not more than five percent. discount rate 
repayable in equal monthly instalments over one year or a 
pro rata discount rate for other periods. No service or 
insurance charges nor any additional charges of any kind 
except as provided for arrears. 


(3) Duration of loans: One to five years. 


(4) Loans to be used solely for rehabilitating and improving 
existing real property owned by the borrower. Not for 
building on vacant land. Fixtures but not removable 
attachments or appliances to be considered as improve- 
ments. 

(5) No endorsements to be required. 

(6) Loans only to be made to owners. 

(7) Stipulated penalties for arrears. 


(8) Taxes, mortgage payments, etc., to be in standing accep- 
table to lending institution. 


The Prime Minister explained that the plan meant a broadening 
of the Dominion Housing Act and would give the urban dweller and 
the farmer the opportunity of repairing their dwellings on easy 
payments. 

The Chairman of the Commission has emphasized that 
increased assessments on repairs by municipalities would stultify 
the plan. 


New Housing Construction 


The second part of the Government's housing plan has to do 
with the construction of new houses and dwelling units in urban 
areas which can be made available at sufficiently low rentals to 
serve the lesser income groups—associated in some cases with slum 
clearance. 

This plan will also involve legislative action at the next 
parliamentary session and also legislation by the provinces. It 
will be based on participation by the Dominion, provinces and, or 
municipalities; encouragement of participation by private capital; 
avoidance of undue competition where the private investor can 
fill the field and with existing housing where adequate or adaptable; 
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and requirements of a system of selected tenants so that Govern- 
ment-aided low-cost houses will not be occupied by those able to 
pay full economic rents. The provincial governments will be 
asked for submissions on adequate zoning and city planning. 


Owner-Loans 


The third portion of the plan deals with the construction of 
new houses for those whose incomes are adequate only when 
convenient financial arrangements for purchase are made available 
to them. This will require amendments to the Dominion Housing 
Act to stimulate easier financing particularly to apply to smaller 
communities. 


C. W. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND CHILD DELINQUENCY. 


A review of ““WAYWARD YOUTH’, by AUGustT AICHORN 


OP HIs is a treatise on psychoanalysis applied to the study of 
delinquent children, illustrated by actual case histories from 
the author's famous child guidance and training school in Vienna. 


August Aichorn was born in Vienna in 1878. He became a 
teacher and found his greatest interest in the psychological problems 
presented by children and the teachers in his school. After the 
war, he became influential in educational and social work, and as 
director of an institution for delinquent children he discovered how 
his psychoanalysis could help him in the understanding of behaviour 
problems. His experience as a pioneer in this work forms the 
background of Wayward Youth. At present he lectures at the 
Psychoanalytic Institute and directs a child guidance clinic. 


The introduction tells us that the book will take up the applica- 
tion of psychoanalysis to a special branch of pedagogy and will 
show how it can give the worker with problem children the 
psychological understanding requisite for his task. He states that 
psycho-analysis enables the worker to recognize dissocial manifesta- 
tions as the result of an interplay of psychic forces, to discover the 
unconscious motives of such behaviour, and the means of leading 
the dissocial back to social conformity. The treatment of the 
delinquent is a matter of re-education. Man becomes civilized 
through experience and training. Life forces him to conform to 
reality; education enables him to achieve culture. Our work as 
remedial educators begins when the usual educational methods have 
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not succeeded in developing in the child or youth the social capacity 
normal for his age level. The task is to bring into consciousness 
those unconscious processes which determine the undesirable be- 
haviour. Educational work is an art, in which intuition is of 
primary importance. This holds true in a greater measure for 
remedial training than for general education. 


Analysis of Symptoms. 


In the second Chapter he discusses the analysis of a symptom, 
bringing us face to face with real situations and interrupting his 
story with his theories. “We must seek to discover the psychic 
drive behind behaviour. There may be two at work, both in the 
unconscious, one operating to prevent the other from becoming 
conscious. The final solution of this dissocial act depends on the 
uncovering of this contest between psychic forces.’ Then follows 
a discussion of the “conscious and the unconscious and psychic 
processes” illustrated by the case which is being studied. Two 
statements at the end of this Chapter are worthy of note: 


“The fact that the delinquent does not suffer discomfort 
from his symptoms constitutes one of the chief difficulties in 
the analytic treatment of delinquents’’. 


“Nor is it sufficient for discovering the causes of delinquency 
to question the boy, the parents and others in the environment, 
since they do not know the real significance of the social 
behaviour. Without psychoanalytic training the worker cannot 
unearth these hidden factors.”’ 


Chapters three and four discuss the causes of delinquency. 
“Delinquency is considered as a dynamic expression; it can be 
attributed to the interplay of psychic forces, which have created 
the distortion which we call dissocial behaviour. When we look 
at the symptoms of delinquency, as distinct from delinquency, we 
see the same relation as that between the symptoms of a disease 
and the disease itself.’ This parallel enables us to regard truancy, 
vagrancy, stealing and the like as symptoms of delinquency, just 
as fever, inflammation, and pain are symptoms of disease. Our 
task is to remove the cause rather than to eliminate the overt 
behaviour. When a psychic process is denied expression and the 
psychic energies determining it remain undischarged, a new path 
of discharge will be found along the line of least resistance, and a 
new form of delinquency will result. Psycho-analysis has shown 
us that heredity cannot explain everything, that the first experiences 
of childhood are important in determining later development. 
The predisposition to delinquency is not a finished product at 
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birth but is determined by the emotional relationships, that is, by 
the first experiences which the environment forces upon the child. 
Without the discovery of the deep underlying causes of delinquency, 
any cure is accidental. 


After discussing several case histories and trying to show the 
causes, he states, “Delinquency represents one of the departures 
from the normal in psychic processes, and for this reason the prob- 
lem of delinquency depends on understanding the psychic content. 
Dissocial behaviour is the result of psychic patterns. The manner 
in which the psychic energy is utilized determines the direction in 
which the individual develops; whether he will be psychically 
normal, whether be subjected to nervous illness, or whether he will 
become dissocial. There are so many possible determinants for 
every delinquent act that our investigation must be guided by 
sound theoretical knowledge’”’. 


The Mechanism of ‘Transference’’. 


Chapter six deals with ““Transference’ meaning the emotional 
response of the pupil towards the mentor or counsellor or therapist. 
During psychoanalytic treatment, the patient allows the analyst 
to play a predominating role in his emotional life. The patient 
builds up feelings of affection for and resistance to his analyst. 
The feelings which arose long ago in another situation are trans- 
ferred to the analyst. To the counsellor of the child the knowledge 
of the transference mechanism is indispensable. In order to in- 
fluence the dissocial behaviour he must bring his charge into the 
transference situation. With a normal child the transference takes 
place of itself through the kindly efforts of the responsible adult. 
The necessity of bringing the child into a good relationship to his 
mentor is of primary importance. The worker cannot leave this to 
chance, he must deliberately achieve it and he must face the fact 
that no effective work is possible without it. The following state- 
ments culled from this Chapter will be appreciated by child workers: 


“It is hard to make some of these delinquent children 
talk. They remain unresponsive and stubborn. One thing 
they all have in common; they do not tell the truth. Some 
lie stupidly, pitiably; others, especially the older ones, show 
skill and sophistication. The extremely submissive child, the 
“dandy,” the very jovial; or the exaggeratedly sincere, are 
especially hard to reach’. 


“There is nothing remarkable in the behaviour of the 
dissocial; it differs only quantitatively from normal behaviour. 
We all hide our real selves and use a great deal of psychic 
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energy to mislead our neighbours. We masquerade more or 
less, according to necessity’. 


“It is not surprising that the dissocial individual masquer- 
ades to a greater extent and more consciously than the normal”’. 


Those who work with dissocial people expect to be lied to’. 


Case histories are recited to illustrate the author's methods in 
securing this transference. 


Chapters seven and eight in which he answers the question 
how can we apply psychoanalytic theory in the reorganization of 
a training school, and also deal with the grouping of patients in 
the institution, will be read very critically by the heads of such 
institutions. The record of his own experiment seems the climax 
of absurdity, but these two chapters will repay reading several 
times. Their contents should provoke keen and lively discussion 
in many a staff meeting or child study group, The experiments 
related and the results obtained are in such startling contrast to 
the methods generally followed that many readers will be inclined 
to ridicule. 


In this experiment corporal punishment was ruled out from 
the beginning. Dr. Aichorn determined to have nothing to do 
with violence and thrashing and coercion and watched the rough 
unruly boys break up the furniture and disgust half the staff. There 
were moments when the doctor doubted whether his methods of 
love and sympathy and understanding would win, but he did win. 
“I am convinced that corporal punishment sets up fears and 
complexes both in those who receive it and those who watch it, 
not to speak of those who inflict it. In nine cases out of ten it is a 
miserable confession of failure, often an expression of personal 
vengeance and sometimes of sadistic perversion. Terrible harm is 
done to children’s minds by this attack on their bodies. One 
writer puts it thus: ‘Only when it dawns on Christian people that 
Jesus of Nazareth would never have hit a child with a stick we shall 
begin to open up other ways of making difficult children into good 
citizens” 

One reviewer writes of this book: 


‘No one interested in delinquent children, who at times has 
the deciding of what shall be done with them, or the responsibility 
of guiding them to re-adjustment can afford to miss this book”’. 

I highly recommend this book for study by the heads and 
staff of all child caring institutions in Canada. A staff trained in 
keen analysis of character is essential for the best work to be done 
in this field. 

HARRY ATKINSON. 
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MATERNAL AND 
CHILD HYGIENE 


THE BRITISH MIDWIFERY 
LEGISLATION, 1936 


N accelerated interest in the 

problems of maternal care and 
the prevention of maternal deaths 
has focused attention on fluctu- 
ations in the death rate and on 
the programme in effect in different countries during the past 
ten years. Most plans have been inadequate, a number are experi- 
mental and there is still an as yet un-reached objective: the signifi- 
cant and consistent reduction in the death and morbidity resulting 
from child-birth. 


The problem is common to both old and new worlds, but so far 
the methods of tackling it differ in many essentials. The British 
Isles and the countries of Europe have an established midwifery 
service, including in it both the trained obstetrical nurse and a 
group qualified by practical experience alone. There is a trend, 
however, towards the establishment of a body of women with 
training and qualifications, whose services will be available to every 
mother requiring them. 


The New World, on the other hand, has never acknowledged 
that there was a place to be filled by the midwife whatever her 
training and preparation, (though midwifery is carried on among 
many of the foreign groups that have retained their identity). 
The medical profession has been in a measure prepared to handle 
the entire obstetrical programme, and to the general public the 
question of medical attention at confinement calls for no answer; 
it is a foregone conclusion. Whether there will be any question of 
a change of opinion, in Canada at least, it is impossible to say. 
(The problem of eleven million people scattered throughout Canada’s 
immense area presents very great difficulties.) Our maternal death 
rate is not dropping significantly, nor is our medical care sufficiently 
well distributed to insure to every mother the care she should 
have. 





British Legislation 


In view of the universal concern, the very recent British legis- 
lation to amend the Midwives Act will be observed by many with 
interest. The results of similar legislation pending in Scotland 
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may combine to establish throughout the United Kingdom a 
centrally controlled service that will have a significant effect on 
maternal care. 

The English Bill was on the order paper in the House of 
Commons for its second reading and debate on April 30, 1936, and 
the discussion occupied the whole of the afternoon and evening. 
Introduced for its second reading by the Minister of Health (Sir 
Kingsley Wood), the Bill was shown to be a measure the purpose of 
which was fundamentally two-fold: the improvement of standards, 
training and practice of the midwife group, and the provision of 
maternity care for every expectant mother regardless of her econo- 
mic situation. It was indicated that under this legislation the 
services provided in each county or other unit would be under the 
direction of the local health authorities, who would secure through 
existing organizations, or themselves employ, a number of certified 
midwives sufficient for the needs of the area. 


Non-Partisan Report 

The discussion of the Bill was participated in by both sides of 
the House, and the opinions expressed were noticeably not guided 
by party feeling but directed towards the effect of the plan on the 
problem of maternal death, with varying degrees of enthusiasm 
regarding the probable impression that would result from this one 
measure. It was recognized that the expenditure required to 
institute and carry on the new service would vary in different 
localities, and the Bill provided that where there is any material 
increase in expenditure by the local authority there should also 
be increased contribution from Parliament (Section 4, subsection 1) 
using the expenditure in the financial year current at the commence- 
ment of the Act as a basis. 

The midwife would be required to devote her whole time to the 
service of the authority employing her, and the authority must 
make provision for courses of instruction in its area and for the 
midwives attendance at them. The supervision of the midwifery 
service must be by persons qualified under regulations to be made 
by the Minister of Health. 


Discussion in Committee 

On May 12th and 14th, the Bill was considered in Committee, 
and it wasfurther emphasized that the improvement of the standards 
of the practice of midwifery constituted one of the main purposes 
of the legislation. Another point that was vigorously discussed 
was the place to be allowed the voluntary organizations in the 
scheme. There was opinion both for and against placing complete 
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control in the hands of the authorities and the state, but it was the 
final decision that the standards and contribution of the voluntary 
organization were of a high order, and that they should be included. 


On July 31, 1936 the Bill was passed, amending the Midwives 
Acts of 1902 to 1926, and establishing a principle of national policy: 
for every expectant mother, regardless of her economic status, the 
services in her home of a qualified and certificated midwife. 


Proposed Scottish Legislation 


The purpose of this Act applies only to England and Wales, 
but a similar measure was introduced in July, concerning Scotland. 
(The Maternity Services (Scotland) Bill). While providing for 
much the same standards and control of midwifery services as in 
the English Act, the Scottish plan as outlined in the report of the 
Committee on Scottish Health Services (July 1936) has much wider 
ramifications. The Committee foresees a definite and compre- 
hensive maternity service in which midwifery and medical and 
nursing services will be coordinated, aided by consultant and 
institutional facilities. It also emphasizes the necessity for con- 
tinuous care and instruction in ante, intra and post-natal periods, 
with exchange of reports between the practitioner and local and 
central authorities. It is proposed that the plan shall be financed 
by a system of grants to meet additional expenditures and so 
arranged that local effort will be enccuraged. 

Fa 3s 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN DISTANT LANDS 


Public health, like coincidence and the law, has a long arm 
that is extending into far away corners of the world. 


From two centres in Korea, Hoiryung and Seoul, come inter- 
esting accounts of work that is being done among the children. 
In the latter place, a programme that began thirteen years ago with 
the effort of two nurses is now city wide and includes the opera- 
tion of a day nursery, milk stations, school hygiene, prenatal, post- 
natal and obstetrical nursing, as well as extension work through the 
churches to reach areas away from the town. 


In a country where cows are used as beasts of burden no 
thought is given to the use of their milk as a food. An interesting 
development as a result has been the manufacture of milk from soy 
beans providing valuable food for mothers and children. 
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MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE IN THE SCOTTISH 
HEALTH PROGRAMME 


JNTEREST in the problem of maternal mortality has been much 

to the fore during the past eighteen months and many different 
groups of people have made it a matter of careful study. Health 
associations and some women’s organizations have turned their 
attention to the report of the 1935 study of maternal mortality in 
Canada! and professional groups have discussed the aspects that 
concern themselves during medical and nursing association con- 
ventions. After too long a period in which there has been little 
or no reduction in the maternal death rate it is to be hoped that 
these various deliberations may be coordinated in some constructive 
plan that will benefit the mothers of Canada. 



























That ours is not the only country concerned about its maternal < 
death rate record is self-evident when one studies comparative Q) 
statistical tables, and it was with interest that a visit was anticipated 

from a Scottish health authority in the first week of September. 


A Scottish Visitor 
Dr. Charlotte A. Douglas, M.D., D.P.H., M.C.O.G., Medical 

Officer (Maternity and Child Welfare) of the Department of Health 

for Scotland, has held her position there since 1919, and has witnes- 

sed and had part in the development of the maternal and child 

health programmes being carried on in Scotland.? Her desire to 

see something of our Canadian services could be gratified to a small 

extent only, because of the limitations of a short stay. Through 

the courtesy of the Federated Charities of Montreal, the Dominion 

Department of Pensions and National Health, the Provincial Health 

Department of Ontario, the Child Welfare Association of Toronto 

and the Canadian Welfare Council, however, she was given a glimpse 

of the work and organization in the three cities, Montreal, Ottawa }) 

and Toronto, as well as something of the function of the Dominion 

and Provincial Health Departments. At the same time, those 

with whom she was in contact learned considerable of the work of 

the Scottish Department. 









Distribution of Services 

In marked contrast to our spreading Dominion, Scotland is a 
compact little country with a population of some four and a half 
million, about half of whom are to be found in the four large cities, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen and Dundee. The concern of the 













1 “Need Our Mothers Die?” Canadian Welfare Council Publication No. 76. 
2 “Report on Maternal Morbidity and Mortality in Scotland” Douglas and McKinlay, 1935. 
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central authority is primarily on the preventive side, the principle 
of keeping the well baby and the well mother well, and secondarily 
seeing that curative care is available for everyone regardless of 
ability to pay. Many services are provided by the authorities, 
on whom rests the responsibility of collecting, if the recipient is 
able to pay. The administration of local health services is handled 
by the local health authorities, county or borough, and the medical 
officer of health is the responsible official. 


The preventive programme, including health education, pre- 
natal care, and infant and preschool welfare, is carried on by health 
visitors of whom there are in all ten hundred and sixty six. Every 
child must be reported at birth to the local authority, and is visited 
between the third and tenth days by the visitor, monthly thereafter 
for the first year, four times.a year until three years of age and 
twice a year until school age, when its health becomes the 
responsibility of the school health authorities. The health visitor 
resembles in many ways the public health nurse in this country, 
and is usually qualified by training in general or communicable 
disease nursing, a certificate allowing her to practice midwifery, 
and by six months community nursing in an urban centre. Dr. 
Douglas expressed the opinion that if one thing only were required 
to justify the existence of this body of workers, their success in 
controlling the incidence of ophthalmia neonatorum (infected eyes 
in the new born) would be more than sufficient. The records for 
1935 show no cases of complete blindness from this cause, and only 
three with partial loss of sight. 


Health Education 


The steady and regular contact that is established with the 
homes has innumerable possibilities, and so it is the basis on which 
all work is planned. Little trouble is experienced in learning of 
prenatal cases following the first pregnancy, and a large proportion 
seek and receive instruction. Although clinics and classes are held, 
particularly in urban areas, Dr. Douglas said their function is 
considered subsidiary to what can be accomplished in the home. 
The classes and subjects taken up vary widely according to the 
interests of the group and the needs and nature of the locality in 
which they live, and the location of a clinic is governed by the 
resources of the community. While usually separate from a 
hospital, if the latter already has a clinic it is given a subsidy and 
takes on the prenatal work, frequently extending it to include 
infant and preschool welfare. 


At the time of confinement, a mother may choose to be attended 
by either a doctor or a midwife, and the latter, it should be under- 
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stood, means a woman with or without nursing training who has 
had six months or a year of midwifery experience and instruction, 
and has passed the examination of the Central Midwives Board, 
who is responsible to the medical officer of health in her district, 
and subject to inspection at regular intervals. She may only 
conduct normal cases and at the first sign of any complication will 
call a medical practitioner. There is a noticeable difference in 
some areas in the proportionate employment of doctors and mid- 
wives. In one section of Glasgow mentioned by Dr. Douglas, 89 
per cent of the confinements are attended by midwives, while in 
others there is a more even division. 


Supplementary Services 


Several very interesting aspects of the maternal programme 
were brought out by Dr. Douglas, who described the arrangements 
that may be made in Glasgow, on the recommendation of a health 
visitor, for the provision of laundry service from the seventh month, 
and after confinement if necessary. The mother is asked to pay 
if she is able, and if not the local authority assumes the cost. A 
home help system also exists for as long as needed by the mother, 
and is financed in a similar way. 


A point brought out by Dr. Douglas in answer to one question 
deserves serious consideration. When asked if she considered 
post-natal sepsis (the development of blood poisoning following 
confinement) an index of nutrition, she said she felt that often the 
industry of the area in which the mother lives is a more direct cause 
than the food. Infection is often the result of chronic infection in 
the home, and when that is the case, she would like to see the mother 
removed from the home for confinement. 


ms es 


THE HEALTH VISITOR IN LONDON, ENGLAND 


The health visitor in London, England, who is similar in many 
respects to the public health nurse in Canada, is qualified for her 
work by a training period amounting to nearly six years, in which 
is included general and fever nursing, midwifery, and social work 
in the community under supervision. 
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FAMILY WELFARE AND 
RELATED PROBLEMS 


CASE WORK FACING A NEW WORLD 


HE HIRE purchase system (instalment buying) and incompe- 

tent home management are the underlying problems in 80 
per cent of applications for assistance to voluntary case work 
agencies in Great Britain according to data submitted to the 
International Conference of Social Work in London last July, by 
B. E. Astbury, rapporteur to the Conference Commission on 
Material Welfare. Mr. Astbury is Assistant Secretary of the 
London Charity Organization Society. 

That the voluntary agencies of the United Kingdom are 
almost wholly preoccupied with supplying material necessities for 
which the State has not yet accepted responsibility was seen in the 
fact that 80 per cent of applications to case work agencies were in 
respect of artificial dentures, clothing or convalescence, 10 per cent 
for surgical appliances, and 5 per cent for special nourishment 
during sickness, the remaining 5 per cent being made up of various 
wants or needs. Less than one per cent of the applications received 
were to provide a constructive plan to restore the family to a 
position of independence. 


While underlying causes were frequently established as disabili- 
ties of character, and the initial contact in providing material 
assistance frequently proved a stepping stone to a more compre- 
hensive plan for constructive case work treatment, it was generally 
conceded by the reporting agencies that little is being accomplished 
in respect of such treatment at the present time. “It seemed to 
the Central Studies Committee,” said Mr. Astbury, “that the 
case work agencies were so overwhelmed in dealing with the results 
that they had little time to devote to the more important work 
of .dealing with causes. Has the time arrived when some very 
serious limit should be placed on the case work load of the family 
agency? The question ought to be faced, if for no other reason 
than to compel the family case work agency to take stock of the 
present position’’. 

In view of the revolutionary changes in State provision for 
material welfare in both European and North American countries 
since the previous conference in 1932, forty-nine British study 
groups co-operated in an enquiry into the position of family case 
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work in Great Britain to-day. The central committee which 
compiled the information collected, sought the answer to three 
main questions: How has family case work adapted itself to these 
changed conditions? What is the present relation of family case 
work agencies to the community life? What does the future hold 
for family case work? 


The tremendous growth of state provision for material welfare 
in Great Britain since 1906 has occasioned an inevitable preoccupa- 
tion with administrative problems in which individualized personal 
service has been largely disregarded, Mr. Astbury’s committee 
holds. But recent trends are seen in a new and increasing emphasis 
on the personal service factor as public authorities have begun to 
perceive this lack. Simultaneously has come a widespread stimula- 
tion of voluntary effort, especially in services for under-privileged 
youth and group activities, and a high degree of co-operation is 
developing in many instances between the public bodies and these 
voluntary groups. 


The situation presents a challenge in the opinion of the com- 
mittee in which the voluntary case work agency has the opportunity 
to develop into a true helpmate to the statutory authority. 


“What does the future hold for Family Case-work? If 
the future is to offer opportunities of worth-while service to 
Voluntary Case-work Agencies, we must profit by the experience 
of the years we have tried to review. In Great Britain the 
idea of State provision has grown steadily since 1906, and, as 
a natural consequence, the community has concentrated thought 
and energy upon working out, under the several departments 
of the national Government or of the local authorities, the 
enormous administrative machinery required. There are many 
signs that the community is rapidly discovering that, in the 
process, it has lost no small amount of the personal touch, 
individual treatment, and neighbourly interest which are 
essential to success. Politicians, who are largely responsible 
for the spread of mass-treatment in the public social services, 
are now exhibiting some sense of this loss, and an inclination 
to recover leeway. The terms of the Unemployment Assistance 
Act, 1934, and the revival of Juvenile Organisations Committees 
by the Board of Education, both envisage a vast amount of 
personal case-work service, though in neither instance have 
much in the way of workable plans for the realisation of this 
purpose been communicated to the public so far. It is, how- 
ever, significant that a willingness for co-operation with Volun- 
tary Agencies has been shown”. 

M. B. 
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COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


THE THIRD INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON SOCIAL WORK 


qN spite of the downpour of rain which descended mercilessly on 

London every two or three hours the whole week of July 12th 
to 18th, the meetings of the International Conference on Social 
Work held at Bedford College, Regent's Park, were well attended 
by representatives from over twenty countries. When such a 
subject as ‘housing’ for instance, was to be reportedonanddiscussed 
and which was likely to be of vital interest to all social workers in 
industrial countries, the meetings were held in the Wharncliffe 
Rooms at the Great Central Hotel on the Marylebone Road. Even 
these rooms which opened out to make a large hall, were usually 
packed to the doors. 










A Tower of Babel in Old London 


Every paper that was presented and all discussion from the 
floor had to be given in either French, German or English, and was 
then immediately translated into the other two languages. This 
unavoidable barrier slowed up all the meeting proceedings, and 
many of the finer points on the discussions were undoubtedly lost 
through the difficulty of making an accurate translation quickly, 
especially as the translators were hampered by the use of many 
technical words. The versatility of thought and the linguistic 
ability of the European delegates was the envy and amazement of 
most of us from the North American continent, though occasion- 
ally, perhaps out of courtesy to the Conference city, a paper would 
be attempted in English and would rapidly approach the conclusion 
before the English-speaking section of the audience recognized 
their mother tongue. 


“Social Work in the Community”, Conference Theme 


The main subject of the Conference was “Social Work in the 
Community", and though it entailed quite a struggle the chairmen 
of the five Commissions tried valiantly to keep this theme to the 
fore in the discussions which followed the various speakers and 
their reports. Health, Education and Recreation, Material Welfare, 
Social Adjustment, and Unemployment were the subjects discussed. 
A comprehensive report and full discussion on one of these topics 
alone would have occupied the attention of the delegates for the 
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week, so usually only one angle of a subject was discussed at all. 
At a general meeting for all the members of the Conference a brief 
summary of the discussions and conclusions of the five Commissions 
was presented on Friday, July 17th. 


Delegates from the Scandinavian countries, from the United 
States of America, from Great Britain, from Japan and from the 
Jewish Community in Palestine gave most interesting reports on 
development in their respective countries. The co-operation that 
exists in Denmark between voluntary relief agencies and the 
administration of public assistance was described in detail. The 
voluntary relief agencies have a clearly marked field of activity, 
and the State department plans its own work to take cognizance 
of the work already handled by privately financed agencies. It 
exercises supervisory control over the work of these voluntary 
groups but looks to them for information on relief problems in their 
specific localities. In the new school of social work recently 
opened in Copenhagen leaders from both the public and private 
fields give instruction to the students, and jointly discuss the 
functions of state endowed and privately endowed organizations. 


The new Works Progress Administration in the United States 
created considerable interest and caused some doubtful head- 
shaking as to the probable outcome of this type of relief work. 
Post-war Europeans found the expenditure of billions of dollars to 
create work almost too staggering to be believed. The housing 
schemes in Great Britain since the war, the formation and financing 
of Garden Cities and the Slum Clearance projects aroused great 
admiration. 


Mutual Aid in Rural Japan 


A description of the Mutual Aid Organizations in rural Japan 
also aroused great interest. These Organizations have a long 
history and have been developed since the beginning of the century 
to meet the rapid changes which have taken place in that country. 
The Organizations encourage careful study of efficient marketing 
methods, foster interest in local improvement schemes, housing and 
road mending and modern scientific methods for the betterment of 
impoverished soil. Each member pays into a common fund, and 
in time of illness or unemployment can make the necessary with- 
drawals. When for any reason a family exceeds the amount they 
have paid in, it is the duty of the local organization not only to 
support them, but to make an investigation of their circumstances 
and with the help of the entire community restore them to their 
rightful place as independent citizens as quickly as possible. No 
punishment is given to unruly members, but special consideration 
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is accorded those who do well, their opinion is sought, they receive 
honourable mention at the time of general meetings, and when thev 
require a loan from the organization they may receive it without 
having to pay interest. 


The writer's time was spent almost exclusively at the meetings 
of the Commission on Social Adjustment. Here the problem was 
discussed of the unadjusted individual who is only too well known 
to all social agencies. The causes that lead to maladjustment in 
early childhood were grouped under three headings, insecurity, 
lack of affection, and inability to achieve some form of successful 
work. A description of labour conditions in Hungary pointed out 
that where the workers were only employed from week to week, the 
tension in the home was usually extreme by Thursday night, and 
the numbers of distraught, hysterical children in the schools on 
Friday obliged the authorities to inaugurate a four-day school 
week in many industria! centres. 


Case Work an “Alternative Technique” in Old Land 


In the papers given by workers from both the United States 
and Canada case-work methods and the psychological approach 
to social problems were stressed. Although it is true that the 
case-work idea appeared over and over again in all the reports, 
in the descriptions of the work in agencies in Great Britain and 
Europe it seemed in many cases to have crept in, more or less by 
accident, as a special technique to be employed only on occasion. 
Here there would seem to be a fundamental difference between the 
Old and the New World in the underlying philosophy of social work. 
In the Old World case-work was spoken of as but one of a number 
of methods that might be tried in the reclamation process; in the 
New World case-work is the process itself—the nucleus that must 
regulate the approach to every problem in the mutual adjustment 
of human beings. It was stated by the workers in certain agencies 
in Great Britain that there was “need for more case-work, and more 
workers with a knowledge of case-work’’ but the accent was still 
on the idea that it was something that could be “turned on or off” 
at will. 


From three or four of the countries represented, a point of view 
was advanced which championed the efficacy of a particular political 
set-up rather than the generally accepted social work objectives. 
To these delegates many of the discussions must have appeared 
futile indeed, as they were describing a type of re-organized society 
where such problems as individual adjustment and _ individual 
happiness were superseded by a larger ideal—the general welfare 
of the State. From Germany, from Russia and from Japan reports 
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were received of social work plans which could only function as 
described in the type of political organization controlling the 
country at the present time. To obtain a well-balanced discussion 
with so many divergent points of view, required considerable 
diplomacy on the part of the chairmen. 


Widely Separated Meeting Places Made Cohesion Difficult 


As the Conference was arranged it was more than difficult for 
those delegates who came from outside England to gain anything 
but the vaguest idea of the conference as a whole. Many of them 
had no idea of the geography of the city and had long distances to 
travel to and from the meetings. In most cases the delegates were 
not familiar with the social framework of the different countries 
from which reports were received, which would have enabled them 
to disentangle certain statements in the addresses or discussions 
which they found confusing or contradictory. Even those people 
who had attended the conference at Frankfurt in 1932 found drastic 
re-alignments in the social work of countries about which they 
thought themselves well informed. Much more could have been 
gained by friendly conversation than from the larger meetings, 
but it was really impossible with so crowded a programme to find 
time for informal discussion groups, even if it had been possible 
to secure from the box office the addresses or ‘:phone numbers of the 
individual delegates. 


A conference of this kind has limitless opportunities for mutual 
understanding and for the acquisition of new ideas. As someone 
remarked on leaving Bedford College, “A conference like this 
certainly drags one out of the rut one gets into at home’. A rut 
has been described as ‘a shallow grave’, and without broadening 
contacts it presents a real danger to busy social workers. 


One important point emerged at the Conference which was 
of especial interest to a Canadian visitor in the light of the present 
exclusive trend in international relationships. Whatever their 
individual preferences the social workers were all agreed on the 
corporate responsibility of society as a whole for the social ills of 
to-day, and by inference, for promoting the welfare and happiness 


of every human being. 
M. T. 
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NEW PLANS FOR HOMELESS PERSONS 


HE Prime Minister has announced the adop- 
tion by the Dominion Government of re- 
commendations of the National Employment 
Commission providing for the adoption of a broad 
policy in the ensuing winter of offering to share 
on an equal basis with the provinces in the cost 
of such plans as can be worked out for the pur- 
pose of absorbing into primary product industries 
all physically fit single homeless adults. 


Conditions attached to this policy will 
require that it be applied in such manner 
as will result in giving the maximum em- 
ployment at the minimum expense and 
that the provinces make a determined 
effort to abolish direct relief for this class 
of relief recipient. Wages under the plan 
will be related to the prevailing normal 
rate for corresponding work in the area 
in question. 

The Dominion Government has invited suggestions from the 
Provincial Governments for individual plans which the provinces 
feel will assist them. A Farm Improvement and Employment 
Plan has already been agreed upon with various provinces along 
lines which it is felt will provide the following advantages: 


1. Employment in homes for single homeless adults at or 
near normal wages for similar winter work in the area in question. 

2. The probable permanent placement of an appreciable 
proportion of those who take positions under it. 

3. The elimination from the relief rolls of a number of those 
who really do not wish to work, with a monetary saving as a 
corollary. 

4. The improvement of dilapidated farm properties through 
the work of the helpers who will be taken on to the farms. 

5. A measure of relief to those drought areas which have been 
especially affected. . 

6. The creation of a situation gradually leading up to the 
abolishing of relief for physically fit single adults in the provinces 
in which it is applicable. 

It is to be hoped that the prospect of federal participation in 
such a plan will stimulate provincial and municipal measures for 
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more constructive treatment of the homeless man problem than 
has existed in the past. By no means all of those who were in the 
relief camps last winter will be able to benefit under this scheme, 
and measures will have to be devised within the municipalities, and 
particularly in the larger centres, for sorting out and adequate 
care of these men according to the type of problem each presents, 
their occupational qualifications and disabilities. 


These men are already drifting back into the cities in large 
numbers according to present indications, and the influx may be 
expected to assume huge proportions as winter sets in. Only 
through a thorough coordination of services and resources, and 
constructive community planning which will penetrate beyond 
the “two meals and a bed’ policy of past years, may we hope to 
make any real progress in the treatment of this growing problem. 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY IN A DEMOCRATIC STATE 


"No one who takes a practical view of current trends can fail 
to perceive that we are destined to witness a far greater measure 
of intervention by public authority in the multiform relationships 
of mankind than was known to earlier generations. Come what 
may in the fashions and trends of politics, we seem certain to have 
a prolonged experience with social control in a measure not con- 
templated even as recently as a decade ago. If this be so, those 
who follow the profession of social work must take account of it. 


“There are those who assert that the only function of social 
workers is to deal with the handicaps and inadequacies of the 
individual. I do not agree. Beyond the shadow of a doubt, our 
first task is to administer to the immediate needs of an individual, 
and yet, leadership and guidance in human welfare make it 
imperative that we rise above palliative measures and search out 
the sources from which so much of our work flows. Our objective 
cannot be ameliorative only. We must take our collective experience, 
our cumulative knowledge and unite with other public spirited 
elements in the community, and strive for a constructive course’. 


Monsignor Robert F. Keegan 
Director, Catholic Charities of 
the Archdiocese of New York, 
and Past President, National 
Conference of Social Work. 
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DELINQUENCY AND 
RELATED SERVICES 


A GROUP OF AUTO THEFT CASES 


G. W. ANDERSON, M.B. and K. H. Rocers, Ph.D. 
yun Toronto Juvenile Court, Toronto. 





HIS presents a brief study of 77 ‘‘cases’’ of auto theft appearing 

before Judge Hawley S. Mott of the Toronto Juvenile Court 
over a period of two years. 

The investigation concerned itself especially with the following 
features: frequency of.occurence, age, intelligence, companionship, 
motives, family background, previous delinquencies, education. 
This is followed by some general discussion which includes a 
comment on treatment. 


Frequency 


The distribution of the auto theft cases throughout the year, 
according to months, was found to be as follows :— 


YEAR ¢ ££ & Preset *% 3 2 9 3 
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There seems to be a tendency for cases of this kind to occur 
more frequently at that season of the year when there tends to be a 
certain curtailment of outdoor freedom and recreation. 

The 34 occurrences of the first year represented 9 percent of 
the total clinic “‘load’’, and 1.4% of the total court appearances 
for that year; the 43 cases of the second year, 11% and 1.7% 
percent respectively. 


Age 
The ages of these delinquents were found to be scattered in the 
following manner :— 


YEAR 11 12 13 14 15 16 Aver. 
Ist 0 l 13 13 4 14.47 
2nd 2 3 4 10 20 4 14.3 

Total 2 4 ; | BF 8 14.4 
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The tendency for this offence to be more or less peculiar to the 
years 14 and 15 as compared with the lower ages is plainly indicated. 
That is, within the limits of the Juvenile Court age, (up to 16 years), 
auto theft is a delinquency favored by older boys. But whether 
14 to 15 years is the frequency peak age for this type of delinquency 
we cannot here determine. We do not know whether according 
to year levels the incidence increases or decreases as we go beyond 
15 years. The figures reported above for the 16 year level are 
adventitious and in no wise indicative, for a child is beyond the 
jurisdiction of this court when he reaches his sixteenth birthday. 

The average age for this group is 14.4 years; the average age 
for 400 consecutive clinic cases was found to be 13.3 years. 


Intelligence 


The Intelligence Quotients of these cases average at 83.2 
(Binet-Simon, Terman Revision). This indicates a subnormal 
tendency considering the group as a whole. This is practically 
the same tendency that we find in the court cases referred to the 
psychiatric clinic throughout the year. 

The figures for one complete year of clinic cases are presented 
here for comparison: 


DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 


Auto Theft Cases Total Clinic Cases 
Class Number Percentage Number _ Percentage 
Superior 3 43 7 2.0 
Normal 23 30.0 223 55.0 
Subnormal 39 50.0 , 118 29.0 
Borderline or 
Deficient 1] 15.7 57 14.0 


Companionship in the offence 

In the 77 court cases considered there were 62 actual thefts or 
attempted thefts. A single juvenile was involved in 21 instances. 
Only 12 of these latter actually stole a car single-handed; in 9 cases 
other persons were implicated in some way but not in such a manner 
as to require any court action regarding them. In the remaining 
instances (41, that is, 70%) two or more persons were definitely 
involved in the court action concerning the theft. Thefts perpet- 
rated by two boys together numbered 30; and in 11 instances three 
boys were included in a single theft. 

Where the court case includes two or more persons, the boys 
were of approximately the same age in about half of the instances. 
Where the chronological age is divergent, there is a marked tendency 
for the mental age to be similar. 
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The above figures indicate this type of offence by lone indivi- 
duals in but 13% of the cases. This is in marked contrast to the 
general run of court cases (that is, all types of delinquency taken 
together) where these represent about 45% of all cases. 


Motives 


The motive behind the delinquency is often very difficult to 
determine, either at the time of the interview with the culprit, or 
at a later time from a careful study of the complete clinic records. 
Frequently if any motive is stated, it is an interpretation made by 
the examiner. 


A general study of the records furnishes considerable evidence 
that, in the great majority of cases, the car was “taken” for the 
sport of the thing, ‘for a joy ride’, etc. Adventure rather than 
the acquisition of property would seem to be the most frequent 
motive. In two instances adults were involved; one included three 
men, and one a much older boy and girl. In one case, the two boys 
stated that they were desirous of learning to drive; two other cases 
said they were merely trying the gears and had no intention of 
taking the car. 


There might well be the tendency for the younger persons 
involved to have been influenced by the older person or persons in 
the case who are probably more interested in the others’ company 
than in any asssistance in perpetrating the delinquency. Of 
course, the younger offender's “wanted a ride’ might temporarily 
inhibit his consideration of the wrong involved, seeing that some 
older person is assuming all responsibility—that is, if this latter 
factor should ever enter into the mental process picture at all. 


Family Background 


A broken home situation is indicated in 17 of the cases (21%); 
7 instances of desertion of one of the parents, | of divorced parents, 
3 of separated parents, 3 of step-parent in the home, and 3 of one 
parent deceased. In a study of a group of sex offenders, this 
condition pertained to 33 percent of the cases (Annual Report, 


1931). 


Respecting position in the family, a previous study (Annual 
Report, 1928) suggested that the older siblings seem to be repre- 
sented most frequently. This can hardly be justified; 16% of the 
offenders were an only child; 15% were of families of 2 children, and 
this was almost equally divided as to whether it was the younger 
or the older who was the offender; 18% of the cases were of 3 
children families, 24% of 4 children, and 30% having 5 or more 
children. The position in the family having the greatest frequency 
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was second position with 35%; the first position was next with 
21%, but it must be noted that this includes the “‘only child”’ cases, 
and the third position has 18 percent of the cases. The average 
size of the families represented was 3.9, and the average position of 
the delinquent in such families was 3.1. 


Certain factors of family life that may possibly have contributed 
some part to the apparent maladjustment represented in the 
delinquents were culled from the records as follows: hasty tempers 
in one or both of the parents, 13 cases; poor health in one or both 
of the parents or some other member of the household, 6; poor 
home discipline, 10; bad economic conditions, marked economic 
stress, 7; evidence of disagreements between parents, 5; father 
away from home most of the time, 2. 


The extent to which religious belief influences conduct is a 
matter not susceptible to statistical treatment, excepting in a very 
superficial manner. There is not wanting considerable evidence, 
however, that the adherence of the children of this group to any 
religious communion is more frequently than not little more than 
nominal. 


Associations outside the home 


Club connection of some kind was indicated in 21% of the 
cases. “Gang” connection of some kind was found in almost half 
the cases. Unfavorable companionship conditions seemed to be 
indicated in about 38% of the boys. Good companions were 
definitely mentioned in but 8% of the records. A tendency toward 
unfavorable companionship conditions by the group as a whole 
would seem to be suggested. 


Education 

Considerable retardation is indicated. Out of the 77 persons, 
21 or 27% had left school; some few of these were attending special 
evening classes. Of the remainder of the group, 45 or 80% were 
retarded in the school grades, 8 of these being in special or auxiliary 
classes. 

In the records of only 4 of these boys were any hobbies indicated 


“Considerable” reading was recorded in 1 case, ‘‘a little’ in 6 
cases, and “not much” in 22 instances. 


Previous delinquencies 

Of the 77 persons under consideration, 40 boys (51%) had 
been before the court on one or more previous occasions. The 
misdemeanours represented might be summarized as follows: 
theft 36, trespassing 9, truancy 9, disorderly 8, theft of bicycle 5, 
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vagrancy 4, shop-breaking 3, violation of suspended sentence 3, 
auto theft 3, property damage 2, entering and theft 2, indecency, 
drunkenness, and breach of the Liquor Control Act, 1 each. There 
were 88 previous offences in all. 


This 51%, indicated above, is very much above the amount of 
recidivism represented in the total number of court cases, which 
was 21.7% in 1931. Furthermore, statistical information shows 
that this type of delinquency exceeds any other respecting the 
number of previous delinquencies recorded. 


Discussion 


The frequency of auto theft by juveniles in the city of Toronto 
during a ten year period is indicated in the following table: 


TP Bic cniess cs eNnlivene 33 cases 
Biwic we ase sokc Ieee ean 34. ("°° 
Pikes ceinsktneiaess 43 
0 eceeads aaa 56 
Diitinsiewintita baw 61 
i gah ue acuile aes 37 
iy ack ansteciaracd te ie senna 23 
Wns chnrkbe cees eke 29 
Me nas edie oe elect a | 
Be kahit aane as 15 


It will be noticed that the instances during the first five years 
were considerably more numerous than during the following five 
year period. 


In the peak year indicated above, the court officials decided 
to institute a more definite method of “treatment.” This involved 
the insistence upon a complete psychiatric clinic investigation, a 
definite period of detention in the Observation Home, and a 
‘summary form of deterrent treatment” in every case of auto theft. 
No exceptions to this were permitted. The figures for the following 
years would suggest that this had “‘deterrent”’ effect. The reasons 
for this effectiveness are to be found in the “‘social nature’ of auto 
thieving among juveniles, and the consistency of the “treatment” 
by the court whenever it occurred. The pertinence of the former 
reason would seem to be substantiated by the finding that each of 
the 10 cases of the last year represents an individual auto theft or 
attempted auto theft. 


The indicated social nature of the offence might suggest that 
there is a spirit of adventure abroad, and that the offence is initiated 
by a desire for new experiences and thrills that is heightened by 
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sociability either in terms of cooperative enterprise, or a competitive 
sport. 

The seasonal distribution indicated above (p. 1) suggests some 
interesting possibilities. In this respect, these auto theft cases do 
not follow quite the same curve as either the total clinic cases or 
total court cases when considered over a period of 5 years (un- 
published study). These last two have their peaks centering in 
the month of April and involving the adjacent months of March 
and May, with a secondary peak in each case in November and 
early December, involving to some extent the month of October as 
well. 


This might well suggest that auto theft has its greatest 
incidence when the days are short and when the evenings are long, 
and when neither outdoor nor indoor activities are fully organized 
for the respective seasons. Thus it may be a deed of darkness. 
It may be that more motorists are at the ‘movies’ or at meetings 
of various kinds to a greater extent when they can’t be on the golf 
courses or when highway tripping is not so favorable, and leave 
their cars parked and unlocked. 


Auto theft has fallen off somewhat during the depression years. 
Someone has suggested that if the depression has done anything 
it has forced us to be content with somewhat quieter pursuits. 
There is less “stepping out’’, less of the excitement of new ventures, 
and a little more appreciation of the more established but less 
intense amusements. 


On the other hand, the decline in the number of cases may well 
be due, as interpreted above, to the consistent use of sterner 
methods, and any apparent relationship to an economic depression 
may be more or less gratuitous. Auto theft is a type of delinquency 
that may be started relatively ‘innocently’. Sometimes boys just 
want to see if they can drive a car. They want to see if the car 
will really go. They want to drive around the block—well, “just 
for the fun of the thing’. But, and this is paramount, it is an 
offence which is starkly serious in that it may have far-reaching and 
terrible consequences. For quite apart from serious damage, there 
is the tremendous danger to life and limb when inexperienced and 
irresponsible drivers are at the wheel. Therefore, the offence is 
one that must be taken seriously by the authorities, however much 
it may have been begun in a spirit of curiosity. | 

Furthermore, there is very definite indication that those cases 
that are taken seriously at the beginning of their careers are less 
likely to be recidivists than those that are dealt with as being 
relatively trivial. That is, cases that are referred to the Psychiatric 
Clinic of the court on the first offence for complete investigation 
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(and normally sent to the Detention Home for that purpose) tend 
to repeat less frequently than those referred to the clinic on their 
second or third offences (vide, Annual Report, 1930, Toronto 
Juvenile Court). This consideration may play some part in the 
recorded decrease in the frequency of this delinquency. 


Summary 


The simple statistics concerning 77 boys convicted of auto 
theft by the Juvenile Court, having especial concern with age, 
intelligence, companionship, motive, family background, education 
and previous delinquencies, have been presented. Some conclusions 
are drawn and interpretations suggested. 


JUVENILE COURTS IN MANY COUNTRIES 


“Organization of Juvenile Courts and the Results Attained 
Hitherto,” (second edition) is now available from the Social 
Questions Section of the League of Nations. The first edition of 
this document appeared in 1931. 


A number of changes and improvements have been made in 
this, the second, edition. Reports have been included on the 
organization of Juvenile Courts in countries which had reported 
previously on their auxiliary services attached to the Juvenile 
Courts or on their institutions for erring and delinquent minors, 
but omitted to report on the Juvenile Courts themselves for the 
first edition. New chapters on Juvenile Courts appear for Brazil, 
Chile, New Zealand, Peru. Uruguay promulgated a law in 1934 
entitled the “Children’s Code,’ which contains provisions with 
regard to Juvenile Courts. A report is accordingly included on 
Uruguay. 

New chapters have also been inserted, e.g., in the case of 
Denmark and Italy, to cover the considerable changes which have 
taken place in the laws of certain countries. There is a new chapter 
on Switzerland, where a recent Federal Bill has interesting provisions 
on the subject of Juvenile Courts. 


The smallest amendments in the laws of the different countries 
are noted in the new edition. In the first edition, the reports from 
certain countries included statistical material, and these figures have 
been brought up to date as far as possible. 





FRENCH-SPEAKING SERVICES 


LA MATERNITE 
Dr. ErNEsT Couture, M.D., L.M.C.C. 
Spécialiste en Obstétrique. 


(Travail présenté a la réunion annuelle des membres de la 
Fédération des Femmes Canadiennes-Frangaises, 
a Ottawa, le 28 avril, 1936.) 

Madame la Présidente, Mesdames, 
qt MEST trés agréable de parler ““Maternité’” aux membres de 

la Fédération. Comme obstétricien, je suis naturellement sensible 
a cette invitation qui m’a été faite, et la tache m’est rendue facile 
sachant d’avance que je suis dans un milieu sympathique. Cette 
sympathie mest d'abord assurée par votre présidente Madame 
Marchand, dont le dévouement ne connait point de bornes, et elle 
me vient ensuite de votre association qui a comme programme 
l‘assistance maternelle et le bien-étre de l'enfance. Je connais les 
louables efforts que vous déployez pour faire l'éducation du peuple 
et apporter un peu de confort aux braves méres de famille pour 
qui nous n’avons que de | admiration. 

On ne peut loublier, la maternité est le titre de noblesse par 
excellence de la femme, et il est décrit quelque part comme son 
supréme honneur. C'est de ce sujet que je désire vous entretenir. 

De tout temps, la maternité a codté au monde des pertes 
considérables de vie; mais heureusement depuis quelques années, 
on s efforce de remédier a ce probléme social. Nos gouvernements 
se placent en téte du mouvement. Nos associations de bienfaisance 
offrent aussi leur aide et leur concours. Nos Universités s appliquent 
a donner 4a leurs éléves des connaissances plus approfondies sur les 
matiéres qui nous occupent. Il y a également les journaux, les 
revues, les conférences qui contribuent pour leur part a éveiller 
l‘attention du peuple. Parmi toutes ces brochures, je signale le 
Livre des Méres Canadiennes que publie chaque année le Ministére 
de la Santé Nationale. Ce petit livre devrait se trouver dans 
chacun de nos foyers. A cette brochure, il faut ajouter les séries de 
lettres pour la protection de la mére et du bébé qui sont préparées 
et publiées par le Conseil Canadien du Bien-Etre Social, dont la 
secrétaire francaise est Madame Noel Chassé. Enfin, comme 
derniére analyse du sujet, il y ale livre, ‘““Need Our Mothers Die?” 

Ce rapport est sans doute le plus complet en la matiére, et il 
est 4 souhaiter qu il sera mis a votre disposition, dés que la traduction 
francaise sera disponible. 

Derniérement, le Dr. Chipman de Montréal nous en faisait un 
brillant résumé, que la radio diffusait 4 travers tout le Canada. 
Ces diverses activités sont sGrement de nature a vous prouver 
l‘urgence et l'importance du probléme. 
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Je m/‘inspirerai, si vous le voulez bien, de cette brochure et 
vous en ferai un résumé trés concis. En puisant ainsi 4 la source 
la plus autorisée, on ne pourra pas alors me taxer de vous faire de 
la situation un tableau teinté de sentiments personnels. 


Statistiques. 


Voici ce qu'une analyse de nos statistiques nous révéele. Pour 
1,000 naissances, la moyenne des mortalités est de 5.1, ce qui veut 
dire, pour étre plus explicite, que nous perdons environ 1,339 méres 
par année au Canada. Ce chiffre vient immédiatement aprés 
notre pire fléau: la tuberculose. Le cancer, au sujet duquel il se 
fait actuellement une campagne intense, fait quand méme moins 
de victimes que la maternité. 


Je n'ai pas besoin de vous rappeler la signification de la perte 
de tant de méres. Vous comprenez comme moi le malheur de tant 
de foyers désorganisés ou nous avons le triste spectacle de voir 
environ 5,000 enfants qui ne jouiront pas des avantages de la 
formation maternelle. C'est un état de choses qui se répéte chaque 
année. Il est grand temps des appliquer a réduire ces chiffres, puisque 
une réduction de 50% a été prouvée possible dans certains milieux. 

Au Manitoba, jusqu’en 1929, avant l’organisation d'une cam- 
pagne d éducation active, le taux de mortalité était comme partout 
ailleurs de 6.8 méres par 1,000. En conséquence d'une attention 
particuliére donnée au probleme, on a réduit ce chiffre 4 3.8 par 
1,000. Il vasans dire que ce résultat est possible par tout le Canada. 


Une preuve plus frappante nous est donnée par les Victorian 
Order of Nurses qui elles, détiennent une perte de 1.9 par 1,000. 
Ajoutons a cela le magnifique record scientifique de |'Hépital 


Royal Victoria 4 Montréal, dont la mortalité n'est que de un quart 
de 1% durant 1934 et 1935. 


Le probléme maternel ne se sépare pas de celui du nouveau-né. 
Il marche naturellement de pair, et ce que je dis du premier 
s applique également au second. 


Morbidité. 

Pour ce qui a trait 4 ce quon appelle morbidité ou accident 
de maternité, le Professeur Blair Bell nous dit ceci: “Il nous parait 
incroyable qu une femme sur dix qui accouchent doive souffrir une 
invalidité qui nécessite une opération. Cela en plus du nombre 
incalculable de celles qui doivent souffrir en silence. II prétend, 
méme avec cela, représenter la situation sous un jour plutét favorable. 


Minspirant toujours de la brochure ‘Need Our Mothers Die?” 
il faut admettre que les naissances ont une tendance a diminuer 
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dans tous les pays, peut-étre en raison des difficultés économiques, 
mais plus encore semble-t-il a4 cause du relachement des temps. 
Il s'‘ensuit que les avortements augmentent en proportion inverse 
des naissances. Procédé trés dangereux qui laisse 4 sa suite une 
foule de conséquences graves et désastreuses qui se répercutent 
sensiblement sur le taux de la mortalité. 


La Profession Médicale. 
Quels remédes nous suggére-t-on? 


Le professeur Kerr de Glasgow prétend qu'on peut difficilement 
espérer une amélioration du probleme pour ce qui concerne la 
profession médicale, aussi longtemps que la chirurgie obstétricale 
ne sera pas mise sur un pied d égalité avec la chirurgie générale. 
En effet, trés peu de médecins en pratique générale se hasarderaient 
a entreprendre une opération grave sans avoir eu un entrainement 
spécial. Cependant, on entreprend des opérations majeures en 
obstétrique sans une préparation nécessaire. 


Cette question, ajoute-t-il, est du ressort de la profession, 
mais il importe que le public en prenne connaissance. On 
recommande un entrainement suivi dans la profession de la garde- 
malade. 


Responsabilités du Public. 


Je viens dénumérer les lacunes qui touchent la profession, 
mais c'est surtout des responsabilités qui pésent sur le public dont 
il s'agit ici. Dans ce domaine, Mesdames, vous pouvez étre d'une 
grande utilité en travaillant a combattre les préjugés, l’apathie et 
l'ignorance qui font qu'une haute proportion de méres sont leurs 
propres ennemies. 


L’éducation, vous le savez, doit toujours venir d’en haut. 
Or, vous étes placées précisément dans cette sphére d'action ot 
votre influence assure le succés contre l'ignorance. Pour convaincre 
celles qui sont apathiques, votre contact intelligent, empressé, 
dévoué, suffit. Quant aux préjugés, ils sont appelés a disparaitre 
avec l'éducation que vous pouvez facilement propager. 


Tous tant que nous sommes, nous ne pouvons nous désintéresser 
du capital humain. Selon Monsieur Edouard Montpetit, ce capital 
doit étre sauvegardé avant tous les autres, pour la raison bien simple 
qu'il assure la force et la grandeur d'une nation. 


Nous voulons tous que notre nation soit grande et forte. 
Conservons-lui alors cette précieuse richesse. Conservons-lui la 
vie de nos méres et assurons-lui la vie de tous nos enfants. 
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WITH THE KINDERGARTNERS 


A NURSERY SCHOOL PROJECT 
at 


ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO. 


URING the winter of 1930-31, a number of young mothers 

(one a College graduate) formed a “Child Study Group.” Many 
interesting discussions took place at the meetings. 

An interest in the problems of the child of pre-school age was 
created. Two mothers visited St. Georges Nursery School at 
Toronto. Another mother spent a day observing at the Merrill- 
Palmer School in Detroit. 

Books on Child Psychology were read and discussed and 
magazines dealing with Progressive Education were circulated in 
the group. 

The next Fall, September 1931, a young mother moved to 
our city from the United States. She had two small children and 
was disappointed to find no Kindergarten or Nursery School in 
the Community. Then, hearing about the Child Study Group, 
she interviewed some of the members. The result was that four 
mothers started a Nursery School. 

One mother deposited Fifty Dollars in the bank as a Nursery 
School Fund. This money was to be paid back as the school grew 
in numbers. 

Two rooms with kitchen and bathroom privileges were rented 
in a large old house. A piano was left in the rooms. Each mother 
donated two kindergarten tables and two chairs, a pair of scissors, 
and a box of large-sized crayons. Many discarded toys were brought 
forth, mended, and painted. 

A carpenter was directed to build a long, low cupboard to hold 
the toys. Curtains were made for the cupboard and cushions 
donated for the window-seat. 

One father, a business man, became interested and spent his 
evenings for awhile with his small son in the basement using saws, 
hammer and nails. The result was three nice-sized painting easels, 
two tables, a rack for coats and hats, and a doll’s house made from 
two orange crates, and later furnished by the children. Orange 
crates were also painted and equipped with shelves to make lockers 
for the children’s work and sleeping mats were provided. 

A cupboard for supplies was purchased at a second hand store. 
A child’s bath was equipped with a stand and converted into a 
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sand-table. All the furniture was painted a pretty shade of light 
green. 

A victrola with a number of good records was loaned to the 
school. Pictures, vases and story books were also loaned. 

Each mother paid five dollars a month for each child towards 
the up-keep of the school. Supplies of clay, folding-paper, paste, 
blocks etc. were paid for from this source of revenue; and each 
month a little money was paid back to ©The Nursery School 
Fund”. 

Miss Fletcher, who teaches at St. George's Nursery School, 
Toronto, a friend of one of the mothers, was invited to St. Thomas 
one Saturday and at a luncheon gave many helpful suggestions 
regarding their venture. 


The school started with seven pupils, and the mothers, two of 
whom had formerly been teachers, took turns directing the school 
each morning. 


In March, 1931, the mothers began to look for a teacher to 
take charge. I was returning to the City after an absence of four 
years. I had taught in St. Thomas and for two years in Pontiac, 
Michigan, and had also had the privilege of taking a summer 
course at Columbia University where I observed the Nursery School 
Work. Having a seventeen month old daughter and two small 
nieces already in the school, I was interested and glad to take over 
the work so nicely begun by the mothers. 


I purchased their equipment and carried on in the rooms they 
had rented until the end of June. At Easter, four new pupils were 
enrolled, making a total of eleven. 


The following September my husband and I rented a large 
house, with a nice back yard. I enjoyed arranging the rooms for 
the school and added new equipment. 

My husband being handy with his tools, erected two slides in 
the yard, built a teeter-totter, a nice swing, a huge sand-box, and 
with a picture for a pattern made a good-sized junglegym, by bolting 
together a number of hard hickory poles. 

He then arranged to call for the children in the morning and 
to return them to their homes at noon. 


Our first year we enrolled fourteen children. Our fee was 
five dollars a month for each child. 


In September 1933, the school age in St. Thomas was raised 
to six years, and the Kindergarten-Primary classes discontinued. 
So, we equipped another room in our house and introduced a 
Kindergarten and Kindergarten-Primary class. A young teacher 
just out of Normal unable to find a school, was glad of an 
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opportunity to have some experience and was engaged at a small 
weekly salary to assist in the work. 


That year we had an average attendance of twenty-one pupils. 
During the year 1934, forty-two children were enrolled, twenty-two 
for the Nursery School and twenty in the Kindergarten, and our 
average attendance was twenty-two. This past year our average 
attendance has been twenty-two also. 


After three years service in our school, our assistant, Miss 
Ruth Arnold, has been appointed to a Primary Room on our 
Public School staff. 


We have prospects of a large enrolment in September again. 


Twelve of our children are leaving our Kindergarten Primary class 
for Public School. 


One feature enjoyed in our school is the co-operation and interest 
shown by the parents. They visit us from time to time and assist 
us in many ways in our work. Another thing that has greatly 
encouraged and helped us has been the kindly interest shown in 
our school by Miss Clara Brenton, Supervisor of Junior Work in 
the London Public Schools. 


I hope that this little story of our project in St. Thomas may 
encourage and help mothers in other centres where Nursery Schools 
and Kindergartens are not included in the Public School System. 


(Mrs.) GLENN L. SCARLETT. 


Many Kindergartners have solved the problem of “scrambled” 
goloshes and rubbers by plainly printing each child's name on a 
clothes peg (of the spring variety) and with it fastening each pair 
together. Incidentally the child learns orderliness and care of 
his own clothing, also recognition of his name. 


* * * 


Last year, Dr. C. C. Goldring, Superintendent of Toronto 
Public Schools, placed a very helpful Course of Study for Kinder- 
gartners in each Kindergarten Department. 
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TO LONDON IN OCTOBER 


What a beautiful autumn setting London will present to you on 
your arrival Saturday, October 17th for the occasion of the annual 
National Convention of the Federation of Kindergarten, Nursery 
School and Kindergarten-Primary Teachers. 

The riot of colour through which you will pass as you travel 
the streets of this Forest City enroute to observation schools, the 
University campus, and parks, will provide that atmosphere needed 
to prepare your soul and mind for the uplift you will receive from 
the associations, and the inspiration afforded you in Conference 
Sessions. 


We are anticipating that your registration will be made at 
nine o'clock in Hotel London, the Convention centre. There, a 
short business meeting at 9.30 will be followed by a morning session, 
luncheon, inspection of schools and drive with an informal afternoon % 
tea served at Ryerson School, then dinner at Hotel London. 


The services of Dr. Elizabeth Lee Vincent of the Merrill-Palmer 
Nursery School of Detroit have been secured and other speakers 
will be announced later. 


You are planning on attending? Yes. Fine! Then send for 
further information and your registration at once to Flora Carson, 
(Secretary of National Federation for 1936), 26 Prospect Avenue, 
London. 

MaBEL E. Grecory, 


Chairman, Convention Committee. 


HotEL LONDON 

CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS @ 

FOR THE FEDERATION : 

OF 
KINDERGARTEN, NURSERY 

SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN- 

PRIMARY TEACHERS, 

OPENING IN 
LONDON, ONTARIO 

OCTOBER 17TH, 1936. 
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a What is Wrong with our Christmas 
tain’s Services. ~ 
da The Relief of by Hie Revctoney 
14)-An' Address b cy the Governor General to the Ottawa Welfare Bureau. 
(18) So Social Work and the Commamany 
(16 are Seen sok Sees the Pre-school Child. 
Recent Pappa on Relief Trends in Canada: 
The Relief Outlook—Déecember 1934. 
A National Relief Plan, An Urgent Need-——February, 1935. 
The Relief Outlook—Winter 1985-1936—December, 1935. 
L.T.A. Publ'’ns No. 1-12. Recreation Bulletins dealing with various phases of recreation are availableon request 
L. T. A. Pub’n, No, 18, Community Gardens. 
Charte—(Walt Size) — 
"Nos. | t, 7, 10, 14. Infant Mortality Rates in Sisty Cecedinn cities (Statistics 1924, 1925, 1926, 1928). 
Nos. 9, 12, 16. (Is your District Safe for Babies? (Rural Infant Mortality Rates, 1925, 1926, 1928). 


Nos. 17a-8-c. Does Your City Lose It’s Babies? Statistical Report of Infant Mortality in Cities of 
ee Canada, (Five Year comparison, 1926-80), 1982. 


Nos, 2, 8,11, 15..Why Our-Babies Die. (Statistics, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928) 
*No. 4. Illiteracy Breeds Illiteracy, 1921 Census. 
*No. 6.. The Vicious Treadmill (illiteracy in Cities—1921 Census). 
*No. 6, Child Placing is Child Saving. 
No. 8. *The Pre:School Days”. . 
*No. 18, A Blot on the Map of Canada. (English and French) 
Posters (at cost)—No. 1. “The Gay Adventurers.” *No. 5. “Have You a Clean Bit of Heaith,”” 
No. 2) “The Protection of the Child.” No, 6, “*The Porridge Party.” 
No, 8. “Every.Canadian’s Heritage.” No.7. “The Sun Baby.” 
*No. 4. “Baby’s Stomach is Very Small.” No. 8. “The Pre-School Days.” 
bie een. <a xn anc far ta A series of nine letters giving pre-natal help and advice 


Post-Natal Letters—(Ir English and French)--A series of seventeen letters giving post-natal help and 
advice (Free). 


Pre-School Letters—(In English)—Five series of 17 letters, covering the years from one to six in the ehfld’slife 
Chilé Welfare Problems in Habit Formation and Training—(A series of six pamphiets). (Free); 
Patterns—Layette Patterns and Patterns for Abdominal and Hose Supports. (Atcost), ~ 

Diet Folders—Series 1, 2, 8, 4, 6—dealing with the child’s diet from birth to echool age, (At cost). 
Health Record Forms—For the use of physicians, clinics, conferences, ete. (At cost) 


Record Forms—(i) Child’s Histo (2) Family His For the use of children’s agencies, institu- 
one one as ee bao beak Peecaek Fema iar Lastiestionn... (as etl 


and Papers of the Annus! Meeting and Conference. 
Official Organ—“Chitd and Famiiy Welfare,” issued bi-monthly. ($1.00 per year). 


Reprints 


_% Postere—Out of Print. 











Ganadian Welfare Caniril 


Founded an i as ae he coma of a National contents of Child Haute Workers, 
elfare Division, Federal War cn of Health 
ci HOUSE. 245 COOPER ST., OTTA CANADA. 
OBJECT. ; 
: create ogy gan the Dominion of Canada ‘an informed public opinion on problems in the 


To one in the se of standards and services which are based on scientific principles 
ective in practical experience. 


METHODS. 

(1) The big oo pre and publication of literature, arrangement ot lectures, addresses, fadio and film 
material, etc. general educational propaganda in social welfare. 

(2) Conferences. (8) Field Studies and Sutveys. (4) Research. 

re MEMBERSHIP. 
The membership shali be of two re organization and individual. 
(i) greaseet of enna Manel Wotan be open to any organization, institution or group having the — 
Social Welfare wha wholly or in ote’ fh in their program, articles. of incorporation 

or Sana statement of incorporation. pert s 


a 
field of 

(2) 
and which have been prov 





(2) Individual membership shall be open to any individua! interested in or engaged in Welfare 
work, upon payment of the fee, whether that individual is in work, under any government in Canada or noti 
FEES, 

1. National Organizations. ... . EAR Ae rn mach ace Annual | Sse $5.00—Representatives: % 

2. Pro Organizations... 0... 00... 6s eee ee ee Annual Fee, $3.00—Representatives: . 

8. Se RPUOMOEMONO isos 55 Pe 5 sn nn ss on dee Cae Annual Fee, $2.00-—Representatives: _ 

4. a MOUS ho 6 oir 5 66 Pas id > Sine EER cere Annual Fee, $1,00—Representatives: 

In electing the eee: Board and the Executive, ali members will be grouped according to welt 
registration by the Treasurer 

Every member will copy of the Seeeeiine of the Annual Conference and such other 
publications as may be pu' trom time to : : 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS—Fonurteenth Year, Aptil tst, 1986,—March Sist, 1937. 


Division 1.—Maternal and Child Hygiene .. ice-Ghaitman—Dr. J. ¥ H, E. Young, Victoria. 


—Dr. J. Fenton Ottawa. 
“ 11.—Child Care and Protection. .. - Chaitman—Mr-2 obt. E. ¥ Toronto. 
¥ liL.—Family Weilf Chairman— Mi F N ie ford, mo to. 
— BiGis cs). ees S f. . Staple ‘oron 
Vice-Chairman— . , Toton 
* TV.—Community Organization... fman—Mr. Philip Fieh-r, Montreal. 
” Vice-Chairman—Dr, George F. Davidson, Vancouver. 
” V.—Leisure aes Serene in ‘a bie 
pies nas rman—Capt. Wm. Bowie, Montrea 
’ Vice-Chairman—Mre. G. Cameron aan Toronto. ; 
“ Vi.—Delingtiency Services............. Chaitman—Mr. H. Atkin: Portage la Prairie, Mani 
Vice-Chairman—Judge R. S: Ho ng, Toronto. 
“*  VIEL—Officiais in Public Welfare 
Administration. .,..... Chairman—Mr. A. W. Laver, Toronto, 
Vice-Chairman—Mr. ¢ Chevalier, wore 
* _‘VITL.—French-speaking Services,...... .. Chairman—Col. L. R. LaFleche, Ottaw. 


Vice-Chairman. —Madame Jules Tessier, O BE, ., Quebec, 


Governors representing General ae 78 cies in 


Membership. ee. aoe Moore, Ottawa, 
ae . S Thorburn, OE are Ottawa, 
Kr. 


nie reiman, Ottaw 
Dr. Heten R. Y. Reid, C 3. E., Montreal. 





Governors representing Finance and General 
Interests. .Mr. J. Fred Davey, Ottawa. 
f Mr, John T. ett, K.C., Montreal. 
Mr, John B. ww, Toronto, 
Mc. Ay Mi Milner, Mento. 


Me A ckadaan Winni 

r, James A. r peg. 

Jame Hamilton. 

Me Ci Le ate 

Mr, W. McL, Clarke, Host oak, is! 

- C. S. MacDonald, Toronto. i 
page amo ve Shame EC. Halifax. 


ntreal. 
Bin. Charles Metra McCrae, <8 Toronto. 


Honorary Counsel...... Pe SE BE a .. Miri WE. ro “ 
Feat ae a oon: 3 
Montreal; | 
Dr. Charles ee Kc, Ottaws. " 


aa 


Executive Director. ........oc...csecissoessscsecs. ui Miloo Chadiotte Whitten, CB, MA. __ 


ata 





